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| censu © one for misapprehension in 

and would fa: believe, that no one has misstated me 
The a is however, has been made in the Whig, 
and repeated by others. “Be its mtent witked or cha 
ritable t anqualifiedly and wholly erroneous. | 
have be ad er oft the night of Congress t Man 

inter rovement in the States, from the first time 
thet I twoh he hugstsnys a+ «& candidate for p ilar of 
fice Rockbridge, (1927,) to the present tne I 
ha borne odiam of that opmron, when it was 
the mest hate and offensive one that a men could 
entertan | have been anti Tariff for the same pe 

riod, and borne the odium of that too, when it 
was searcely if any jess cbnoxious, and detestable to 
the bulk of our people, than the other, These opi 
niwns were suic:da they placed nw im perfect bos 


lity, as it was thought with the peculiar of our inte 
rior localit they identified me ont and out with Ge a 
F.. who for e views principally had become so 
hateful to hw cons reabouta, that had a 
common firing, when he retired from the District; they 
nme the outery of “State rights, “Stat 

rights, when the n no0ngst us was a bye word, 
anda reproach, and establish so fixeda political objec- 
friends were obliged to take 
weg g that these opinions had 
dodirectly w th the general business of State 


tine? #ai 


tue ils his we 
rought up 


tidir 


that my 


he ; ‘ 


tron against nv 


from the DY Seay 


nothing t 

legislation. As lorg as State right opmions were an in 
jury, they were pinned opon me; bat now when they 
‘m rit be beneficial, they have been denied to me 


Mr. Chapman said, he would not detain the iH use 
longer in considering the 2d and 3d counts in the gen 
felt assured that the 


} ’ 
tleman's indictment, for, he yer 


theman from James City h mself would be candid enough 
to ackno that those charges were founded in mis 


S 
conceptior i 


edgy 


fany man in these U. 5. was orthodo 
upon those sestions, thet man was James McDow: 
of Rockbrid Why, Mr Speaker, said Mr. C., the 
gentleman from James City is perfectly aware, not 
withstanding the charges he has brought against Mr 
McDowell, that each and every U. 8. Bank man 
floor, each and every member favorable to Internal Im- 
provements by the General Government in this As- 
sembly, each andevery Tariff man in this House, (Abo 
litionists, there are none,) willon this day cast their 
votes in opposition to Mr, McDowell, and with the gen 


x 
tt 
it 


re 


mm lis 


tlemen from James City, vote for Mr. Gilmer.—But he 
would paxs on to the 4th charge made by the gentle 
man from James City, viz: Abolitionism. James Me 
Dowell of Rockbridge, said Mr.C., an Abolition:st 
the modern acceptation of the term! Why, sir, t 


gentleman, “Rip Van Winkle’ lke, must have been 


sleeping for the last year, or he would never have v 
James Mc Dowell of Rockbridge an 


tured this charge 


Abolitionist Would to God that every man in Am 
rica was as sound upon this subject as he is Then 
this foul finaticism would never have raised it 


venomous head in the North, endangering as it 


does the union of these United States, the last hope 
of human liberty 3ut, Sir, this charge of Abo 
litioniem against Mr. McDowell, has already been 
met and refuted by the extracts from his letters, which 
have bern ud to the House; bot there was one other 
piece of evidence, so conclusive in itse if upon this 
point, that Mr. © could not refrain from giving it to 


Me Dow 
He 


more 


the House Hle eliuded to the speech of Mr 
ell, delivered during the last year in Princeton 
asked the special attention of the House, and 
particalarly that of the gentleman from James City, 
whilst an tract from that speech was read 

“{ shall be pardoned, I trust, by this avd 
y taxed too long, for introducing, in connex 
w ofa patriot’s duty, and as an appropr 


FxTRact 
ence, alr ad 
son with this v 
ate appendage to it,a closing remark apon an all-cngross- 
l-pervading subject, w hich deeply, int 
es it—a subject which, though 


mely, 


ing and a) 
and 
takes hold more 
peculiar interests and structure of Southern populat on, 
interweaves itself indissolubly 
i the hopes and the destinies of us all 
If it 1s ever tto consider it with admonitors 
ference to its mev and its dread results, it 
moment, above all others the most important, whilst th 
public mind ia raminating upon it, and before any ¥ 
has thrust it out from ‘he 
nd decided 
is now, if ever, when a threaten 
its front, that evedenc 


sternly nve 


nmediately and more totally ot the 
yet, in ite final issues, 
with the peace ai 
moportan 


sat this 


ilable 


Jent or any irrevocable 
forum of reason, to 
field of hattle It 
frown scowls and lowers up 


be dracu«sed upon the 
ng 


should be heard, lest a unwary judginent should let 
loose the swerd to “slay the man that is thy fellow 

Who here that: asks—who here that needs to be told 
that abolition is the subject meant; that subject of mon 
gter omen, though perchance of pious birth, which fos 
tered and forwarded with a wild and explosive energy. 


has Leen made to tower above every interest of 
party, and above every measure of policy, by putting 
into contest the very bedy and being of the State. |’ass 
yng by the questions of theology and morals, and const: 
tutional power, and private right, which have been 
bodied with thw subject, I have thus only to say whic 
my Southern position, and, therefore, my keener ap 


both as witness and victim of al! its @cesults, 
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prehension 
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this matter, | willenable me to say—that if it be pushed onward by 


‘those who are locally foreign to its interests and its 


, brought upon that 


r | 


jangers, until it becomes the efficient and admitted 
cause of some insutge nt ebullition, it will be the parent, 
not only of anutterable calamities to xs, but of certain, 
irretrwevable and bloody undoing to themselves and to 
all, Let those amongst you who choose, bewail the 
existence of slavery asa maelstrom in the bosom of 
Southern society; if they but touch it with pragmatical, 
with forbidden and infatuated hand, they render it a 
maelstrom toenguiph the Union. Be adjured, there- 
fore, by the weal of this and of coming ages; by our 
own and our childrens’ good—by all that we have and 
all that we hope for in the glories of our land, to leave 
this subject of slavery, with every accountability it 
may impose,every remedy it may require, every accu- 
mulation of difficalty or of pressure it may reach— 
leave it all to the mterest and the wisdom and the 
conscience of those upon whom the providence of 
God and the Constitution of your country have cast it 
Leave it to them now and foreccr, and stop, before 
stop is impossible, the furious headway of that destruc- 
tive and mad philanthropy which is lighting up for 
the nation itself the fires of the stake, which is rushing 
on, stride after stride, toa striie and a woe that may 
bury us ell ander a harder and wickeder slavery than 
Nothing but bitterness—no- 
aggravation of heart ard of lot has been 
unfortunate 
peraicious attempts—the promptings of this blinded 
i—have been put forth to benefit 
hey have broken down the footing he had reached, 
crushed the sympathies he had won, embarrassed and 
rnccursed the fortunes they were interposed to eontrol 
The generous and elevating influence of our free insti- 
tutions was relaxing hie bondage, bettering his condi- 
tion, lifling up his character, turning upon him the 
public anxieties and the public councils as a great 
object of provident and public provision—was chang- 
ing at all points the aspects of his fate, when a spirit, 
sent of heaven as~it msanely mmagined, came from 
ibroad, to scourge him with demon vis:tation; to wrench 
him from the arms of his only true and only capable 
benefactors—to throw him back again upon the earth a 
theusand fold more suspected and more separated than 
re; riveting upon himevery fetter it would loosen; 
posoning every blessing it would bestow, and filling 
hie whole case with elements of hopelessness, ex- 
i n and evil, which the heart sorrows whilst it 
shudders to think upon. Why, then, persist? Why 
abet the growth or the daring or the power of a spirit, 


chich wisdom and mercy plead to you with all their 


any it would extinguish 
thing but 


and baleful spir 


nue 


tongues, to silence and to stoy Will any daughter in 
this Assembly, the cherished and defended of a pa- 
reut's love, blessed to the uttermost with the holy | 
peace of perfect security—sheltered to the uttermost 
from the apprehension and the approach of every 
wrong, with no enemy to dread—no hand to in- 


' 
no terror to affright—safe in her repose, safe in 
at every hour and in every place—will 
she do that, which, all-valueless for its objects, will 
yet be all-powerful to send wakefulness and watching 
and danger and anguish, perchance, to the days and 
the nights—to the summer shade as wellas to the 
and bolted chamber of her Southern sister?— 
Will any mother here, as she soothes ber infant to its 
rest, and looks upon its balmy sleep, and pressing it to 
her heart, bows in gratitude to God for his mercies to 


ure 


her innecence 


barre 


her child—thanking Him that its life is safe—safe from ' 


harm—from the hand of violence and reven-te, and that 


| its slumbers are guarded by a nation's power—will 
she—ol! can she, as the consequence of Aer acts, bear 


to behold the Southern mother startling and shudder- 
ing, at every foot-fall, and at every noise which breaks 
upon the silence of the night, and flying from-her pillow 
of ss and wretchedness to kneel and crouch 
upon the cradle, und sobbing in the agony of 
her soul over the nd the horror thet surround 
Will the father and the citizen hail us and greet 
us and press us to ther bosom, as better brethren and 


wakefuln 
weeping 
murder 


t 
' 


be*ter mean, when we shall come up with our hands all 
red and reeking with the blood they have made us 
shed But if not, then abjure the cause which in- 
olves the crime, and the ad sciples who support it. — 
Friends of the slave' they are stripping him of the? 
wretched remnant of bberty he has left Friends of 
humanity! they are cruelly and recklessly staking 
it upen means of raseacre and convulsion Friends 
of the country! they are rapidly becoming its iron 
homicides—cleaying wn its institutions with mur- 
derous hand, and tearing it limb from limb. If you 
would see the practical working of the spirit that is 
spoken of—the woe and the rain it can occasion, go to 


the quiet and the passive slave of the South, pour your 


nsurrectionary sentiments into his ear, parade the 
worst of his condition in artful and in pictured horror 
before his eye, then trace the progress of the porsen- 
trace :t th 


ogh hw murmurs’ his resentment, his re- | 

passions wing deeper and darker at| 
p. under the discipline he provokes, until an- | 
ger and ulceration and agony of spirit have done their 


sistance; his ore 


every et 


work, and revenge and murder have become the com 


man whom rash and! 


panions of his bosom: then see him leagued and band- 
ed with others as fell and as farious es himeelf, the 
vulture at bis heart. the dagger and the torch in his 
band, stealing into the silent and miéight chamber, 
and standing, with horrid and uplifted’ weapon, over 
the parent and the child as they slumber for the blow, 
see him—let the shriek, the gasping struggie, the 
gory blade, the blazing dwelling, tell out the deed that’ 
ws done. For one moment—one palsied moment—a 
shivering and convulsive horror seizes upon the heart 
of milliens of our people—in the next, a dreadful wrath 
drives on to a dreadful retribution. Bat if the blood 
of our people is ever thus to stream in our dwellings, 
and ooze from the very bosom of the soil that feed as, 
it will ery from the ground like that of Abel for ven- 
geance—vengeance against the brother band that shed 
it, and vengeance would be had, though every drop 
that was left should be poured out in one anguished 
and dying effort to obtain it. Nothing—no, nothing 
but Heaven could prevent a people, so lashed up to 
frenzy by rage and suffering and ae from pouring 
back, upon the fields and firesides of the guilty, that 
visitation of calamity and death whieh bad been sent 
to desolate their own. Spare us—ob! spare us the 
curse of a ruptared brotherhood, of a rumed, ruined 
| eoentey. Give up your happy and united country; 
| give it up to the madness of some factious hour, to the 
frenzy of some fanatic spirit; let it sink overwhelmed 
in some horrible struggle of brother with brother, and 
| you will recover its liberties and its blessings again, 
| when the sun shall “slumber im the cloud, forgetful of 
the voice of the morning,” 

“When earth « cities have no sound nor tread, 

And ships are drifting with the dead, 

To shores where all w dumb.” 





| “Here upon your Northern fields it was, at some 
j dark and dismaying periods of our Revolution, when 
j army after army had been lost, when wretched and 
| dispirited and beaten, the boldest quailed, the faith- 
| fullest despaired, and all, for an instant, seemed to be 
conquered except the unconquerable will of our glorious 
| chef:—here it was, that rising above all the auguries 
and the terrors around him, he exclaimed to the des- 
pairing of his followers as if inspired of heaven for his 
work, ‘‘strip me of the wretched and the suffering rem- 
nant of my soldiers—take from me all I have left—leave 
| me but a standard—give me but the means of plant- 
ing it upon the mountains of West Augusta, and I 
will yet draw around me the men who will lift up 
their bleeding country from the duet and set her free.” 
| That West Augusta’’ stands here to-day pleading 
through me, who am a son, for the individual and an- 
broken heritage of Washington and his comrades.— 
Loyal to the result as to the struggle of the Revolution 
—devoted, as when ber devotion was counted upon as 
equivalent to fate—troe, as when you were grasped 
and bound to the bosom of each other in the hour of 
distress, itis her hope and her wish to finish with 
you the destinies of the nation—arm in arm to share 
with you in @ common glory, and perish, when pe- 
rish she must, only upon a common field:—thus testi- 
fying, through all time, toa fidelity which there was no- 
thing im life that could shock, and nothing in death that 
could destroy. Turning her eye and her heart upon 
no other banner than the proud one which floats from 
the capitol of the republe, she prays as she looks upon 
(it with its “stars and stripes,’ that the glad shout 
which centuries hence may hail it im the land of the 
Pilgrims, may be echoed back from the waves of the 
Pacific Seas. Heaven grant that generations and ages 
hence, some futore son of the South, honoured and 
welcomed and greeted as | have been to-day, may 
stand upon this consecrated spot, praising and thank 
ing God, as I do, that he also can aay, these are my 


| brethren, and this, this too is my country.” 


Mr. C. continued: He would beg of the gentleman 
also to recollect that this speech of Mr. McDowell's 
was made in one of the Northern States in the midst of 
the Abolitionists and to the Abolitionists themselves. — 
Where is there another Southern man, who could have 
well? Thus, Mr. Speaker, said 
Mr. C., have I proven by the most incontrovertible eyi- 
dence, that all the charges preferred against Mr. Mc- 
Dowell on this occasion, are unfounded im trath: and 
what is the most extraordinary of all is, that those 
charges are put forth against Mr. McDowell for the 
purpose of showing, that if he did hold sach opinions 
he was unworthy of filling the Gubernatorial Chair of 


said more or said it s« 


} this State, when those very gentlemen who make those 


charges are favorable to the election of Wm. H 
rison to the Presidency of the U. 8., who holds all the 
which they say, they so particularly object to 
MeDowell, although Mr. McDowell is not ob- 
is tothem. Was there ever such palpable and 
But, said ins 
ready detained the House too long—a 
it for its attention and indulgence 


hiar 


opi ntons, 
m Mr 
noxi« 
barefaced inconsistency? I have al- 
meerely thank 


The “hard cider’ of North Bend will turn to rine 
ger by November next—and the “Log-Cabin” will ne 
ver rige ito the White House. All this cant is rapidly 
becoming a by-word of contempt 
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POLITICS. 


"We give below a lively, pleasant, and good-natured 
‘article, which cannot fail to amuse our readers, espe- 
eially among the Whigs, who must be quite exhausted 
with huzzaing for goody Harrison. The same post- 
mark, and the same disguised hand, which we noticed 
in the communication headed “Whig Capital,’’ pub- 
lished in our paper of Saturday, appeer onthe face of 
this, and give additional force to the conviction, that 
we discovered an old correspondent, whom we welcome 
most cordially. Notwithstanding the picture here pre- 
sented strikingly resembles a great original now living; 
we give full credence to the declaration of the artist, that 
it describes not an individual, but a species.—[ Globe. 
THE WHIG CONVERT. 
In sketching the following character, we have no 





design to give it a personal application; and, should it | 


be found to bear a striking resemblance in its general 
outline to any one or more of our distinguishe? co- 
temporaries, that will not be our fault. The suman 


race id made up of various classes, each of which has | 


some great general features of resemblance, and to de- 
lineate one is to characterize the whole. Each indivi- 
dual will appropriate the likeness to himself, and the 
adoption will be sanctioned by all who know him. If 
such should be the case with the portrait we are about 
to draw, all we have to say is, Qui capit ille facit. It 
is conscience places the cap, and the wearer is welcome 
to his honors. 

The Wnrie convert is generally a man who begins 
the world without principles, as many of our merchants 
now-a-days begin business without capital. His first 
object is to establish a credit with the people, as that 
of the merchant’s is to stand well with the banks. The 


one trades in goods, the other makes a commodity of! 


his conscience—a srleable article, which is always 


in demand among those who make politics a trade, and | 


dispose of themselves to the highest bidder. 

In attaching himself to a party, his first step is to 
find out which is in the ascendant, or, what is much 
the same, which will pay the highest price for his con- 
science. Having settled this point with the unerring 
instinct of selfishness, he commences his career afler 
the most approved manner of all speculators upon fu- 
ture contingencies, by making a great display of prin- 
ciples jusi in proportion as he is without them, in hum- 
ble imitation of the trader, who, being destitute of so- 
lid capital, seeks to gain the confidence of the commer- 
cial community, by living in style, upon tick, or cutting 
a figure with other people's money. Having no settled 
principles, it stands him in stead, to make the most of 
them. Accordingly he takes all occasions, in season 
and out of season, to proclaim them to the world, till, 
by constant repetition, he not only deceives others, but, 
in. charity we would believe, persuades himself that 
he is actually governed by principle. But anon some 
unlucky temptation falls in his way, when, like the 
transformed cat in the fuble, his original instinct gets 
the better of his newly acquired identity, and demon- 
strates the universal maxim, thr * there is no contend- 
ing against nature. 

Since the Democracy has been in the ascendant in 
the United States, the species of politicians we are at- 
tempting to delineate has generally, true to its instinct, 
sided with that party, although innately and unaltera- 
bly opposed to it, on account of its being governed by a 


Daag 
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set of principles invariable in their nature, and defina- | 


ble in practice as well as theory. But, notwithstand- 
ing this moral and natural antipathy, the Whig convert 
generally adheres to the Democracy either until he is 
set aside, or is superseded by some other candidate for 
office and honors; or until he imagines he scents from 
afar the approaching downfall of the party, to which he 


sticks only so long as there is any honey to secure his | 


adhesion. 

The moment this happens, he begins to luff up, and 
his sails flap in the wind. He discovers that the tenets 
of Democracy are at war with the refinements of life, and 
the civilization of mankind; that to withhold from the 
rich the means of increasing their wealth by special pri- 


vileges and immunities, of which the great mass of ci- | 


tizens cannot partake, is to make war on the rights of 
property; that general education is caleulated to make 
mankind only more dexterous in wickedness, because, 
as he triumphantly exclaims, “The great enemy of man 
came forth from the tree of knowledge.’ Finally, he be- 
gins to insinuate among his confidential friends—who 
always belong to the opposite side—that the people 

thoughthey may possibly possess instinct like other 
animals, have not halfas much reason as there is in the 
roasting of eggs; and that of all propositions, that of 
their being capable of self-government isthe most dan- 
gerous and preposterous. 


He begins to contemplate “ratting,” but does not run 
away honestly, and at once, from the building he be- 
lieves is about falling. This might bring his princi- 
ples into question; and he cherishes his principles just 
as a man places only a higher value on money from 
never having possessed any in his life. They are his 
stock in trade; and if he has nothing te sell, there will 
be nobody to buy. Besides, it is the universal instinct 
of Whig converts to betray before they desert; to re- 


| main like the rats aforesaid in the house, aiding by their 
efforts the work of time, and using every means to 
render its fall more certain, before they abandon it for 
ever. 

The Whig convert accordingly waxes daily more 
warm and fervent in his devotion to the rights of the 
people, while awaiting the moment to betray them, and 
carry with him as many deserters as possible. Atlength 

‘a fair opportygity, a plausible excuse, and a favorable 
crisis present® itself, when the two parties appear so 
equally balanced that a feather will almost turn the 
scale. The Indeggndent Treasury, and the war against 
the credit sy ond feraiah excellent pretexts for shield- 
ing himself from the imputation of deserting his prin-| 

| ciples from the ungovernable influence of disappoint- | 
ed vanity and ambition, and for doing what he had de- 
termined to do beforehand. 

Ile begins to face to the right about, but goes around 
by degrees, and stops at every point of the compass to 
rest himself and gather confidence for a new move.— 
He does not abandon his party, not he! His party has 
abandoned him, and he is almost broken-hearted at its 
desertion. He becomes sentimental; a perfect political 
| Bircy Lacxapay, always blubbering over his own 
| wrongs, and crying out, “Now what's the use of you 
| persecuting me in this way? It can't answer no sort of 
| purpose.”’ “| don’t know what's the matter with me; | 
| i'm sure—I'in agitated.” “I complains of nothing, 

I sets like Patience on a monument.’’ “What's to be- 
|come of me? They fills up the cups of my toisery and 
| empties all the others.” 

“Sure mortal man was born to sorrow, 

Grief to-day and grief to-morrow; 

Here I’m snubb’d, and there I’m rated, 

Ne’er was youth so sittivated; 

And when I kneels to ax for marcy, 

Ig does no good, but wice warcy. 

Lackaday! oh, lackaday! } 
Pity Billy Lackaday.”’ | 

Never man was so persecuted as this unfortunate 
gentleman. He complains of “being traduced without 
| mercy; hunted by bloodhounds, like the poor Indians 

of Florida; and all because he has been manly enough | 
|} to think and speak for himself.’’ In short, he “is in a! 
| peculiar and trying situation.”’ 

All this while, however, the process of conversion is | 
going on, like the progress of a minuet dancer, who, 
after figuring to the right and left, advancing two steps 
forward and one backwards, at length fairly goes over 
to the opposite side of the room. At first, he only dis- 
sents from his party on one single point. He stops at 
the half way house, establishes an armed neutrality, | 
belongs to no party, and plays Jack of both sides. He |} 
argues without coming to a conclusion, and explains 
himself by mystification. He wriggles and twists 
about through all the mazes of doubt and obscurity, | 
and his ingenious self-love whispers to him all the 
while, that a thousand palpable inconsistencies can be 
amalgamated into one great consistency. 

The Whigs however, having «a hawk’s eye for this | 
| kinst of game, at once detect these premonitory symp- 
toms, and are willing to let him take his own time and 
his own way. They know they are sure of the fish 
at last, and, like many anglers, permit him to coquette | 
with the bait awhile. They laugh in their sleeves to! 
see him come smelling and nibbling at:the hook, then 
jturning away, and then returning poising himself 
with every fin and tail, and ever and anon cireling | 
around the concealed mischief, every moment ap- 
| proaching more near: at length, with a desperate dart, 
he swallows the bait; and the angler, sure of his prize, 
| wantonly indulges him in a few desperate Plunges.— 
| He lets him run to the end of his line, and then brings 
| him up with a jerk that whirls him still nigher to the 
|shore. He plays with him awhile, feeling that his ef- 
forts to escape every moment become weaker by repe- 
| tition, and at last drags him unresisting to land, a 
| miserable, lacerated victim, drenched in blood, pant- 
| ing fort breath, and shivering with exhaustion. 

The Whigs now openly take him up, and whoever is 
thus taken up is sure to fall lower than ever. It is the 
destiny of apostates to be despised by both sides. In| 
this country no man can maintain, though by some rare 
| chance he may arrive at, a high station, by deceiving 
;and deserting the people. Their maxim is, that “an | 
| honest man is the noblest work of God;’’ and all the 
| wisdom of the sage, joined to all the inspiration of ge- 
nius, if notoriously divorced from integrity, will never 
gain their confidence or secure their affection. They 
ma7 use, but they will not trust him; and when they 
are called upon for their suffrages, the rogue and apos- 
tate will appeal to them in yain. The mazes of in- 
trigue, the violation of principles, and the vague, wind 
ing course of duplicity, will never conduct a traitor to 
the throne of the majesty of the people of the U. 8.; or 
\if by chance they do, his speedy downfall will be an 
example and a warning. 

The Whig convert finally &comes identifiec with the 
party, and from that moment his control over his old | 
associates is gone. The instant he is detected, he is 
lost. He is no longer the stool pigeon to lure whole | 
flocks tothe Whig net. He no longer answers their 
purpose. If they achieve the victory, they can now do| 
without him ; and hike the boy with a bladder under 








| will never trust him more 


| triot 


regula 
| be a genuine source of legislative honor, and a perfret 
| title to public gratitude 


|enemy at the door.”’ 


| of invasion or imminent peril. 
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his arm, they throw himaway the moment they have 
learned to swim alone.. He has lost all fevor with his 
old friends, and those who have gained by his treachery 
He will, perhaps, bé per- 
wages; he willbe tolerated 
ninister to their spleen or 
tted on the back for every 
OTVIET when the 


mitted to serve them withon! 
so long as his railings ad 
their purposes; he will be p 
new exhibition of ubject suj 


' 
cy, ana 


| remaining shreds and patches of influence that cling to 


the ragged back of aposticy become threadbare and 
worthless—when his own | und own State 
turn their backs upon him, he will be d)smissed with the 
honors of a Wig piInver to contempt and eblivion 


The Humbug of the Standing irmy ! 
Browne ee wy Vixvex.) 
THE LONG 8HOT FROM CASTLE HILL. 

We proceed now to the consideration of a subject 
which we had intended to defer to a but 
which, from the hypocritical clamer of the Opposition, 
demands our early attention. We find it difficult to 
treat the mock lamentation that it has called forth, 
with the seriousness which it deserves, perhaps, from 
the purpose for which it is employed. We allnde to 
the plan of the Secretary of War for re -organizing the 
militia. From the foundation of the Government, this 
hes been considered a desideratam. It has unceas- 
ingly exercised the mind of the statesman and the pa- 
In seven out of his eight annual messages, we 
believe, has Gen, Washington insisted with earnest- 
ness upon the fact, to use hisown impressive language, 
that “a free People ought not only to be armed, but dis- 
ciplined, to which end a uniform and well-digested plan 
is requisité “The devisingand establishing of a well- 
ed militia,” he remarks in enother place, “would 


his 


” opl 1 


later period, 


I, therefore, entertain a hope 
that the present session will not pass, without carrying, 


| to its full exergy, the power of organizing, arming, and 


disciplining the militia,’’ &e. In another place, he ob- 
serves that “the greatest attaineble perfection should 
be And what says Mr. Jefferson, the 
Apostie of American Democracy? “Nor should we 
now, or at any time, separate until we can say we have 
done every thing for the militia which we could do were an 
: He recurs to the subject in nearly 


accomplished 


all his annualcommunications; and indeed, we were not 
a little surprised to find, that in his fifth message, he has, 
in the principle, and even some of the details, struck 
'upon the very plan recommended by the present able 


and patriotic Secretary of War. “In the mean time,” 
observes Mr. Jefferson, the Gamaliel of Mr. Rives, 
‘vou will consider whether it will not be expedient 
for a state of peace as well as of war, so to organize 
or class the militia as would enable us on any sud 
den einergency to call for the serrices of the younger 
portions, vnincumbered with the old and those having 
families. Upwards of three Aundred thousand able- 
bodied mea, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six 
years, which the last censas shows we may now count 
within our limits, will farnish a competent namber for 


offence or defence, in any point where they may be 


wanted, and will give time for raising regular forces af- 
ter the necessity of them shall become certain; and the 
reducing to the early period of life all its actire service 
cannot but be desirable to our younger citizens, of the 
present as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages 
to them, in more advanced age,a quietand undisturbed 
repose in the bosom of their families. I cannot, then, 
but earnestly recommend to your early consideration, 
the expediency of so modifying our militia system, as, 
by a separation of the more active part from that which 
is less so, we may draw from it, when necessary, an 
efficient corps, fit for real and active service, and to be 
called to it in regular rotation."" To show how strik- 
ing is the analogy, we extract that portion of the Se- 
cretary 8 report in which his plan is announced and 
sketched: 

“It is proposed to divide the ''nited States into eight military 
districts, and to organize the militia in each district so as to have 


| a body of twelve thousand five hundred men in active service, 


and another of equal number as a reserve. This would give an 
armed militia force of two bundred thousand men, so drilled and 


| stationed as to be ready to take their places in the ranks in defence 


of the country, whenever called upon to oppose the enemy, or 
repel the invader. The age of the recruit to be from 20 to 37; the 
whole term of service to be eight years—four years in the first 
class and four in the reserve: one-fourth part, twenty-five thousand 
men, to leave the service every year, passing, at the conclusion of 
the first term, into the reserve, and exempted from ordinary militia 
duty altogether at the end of the second. In this manner, twenty 

five thousand men will be discharged from militia duty every year, 
and twenty-five thousand fresh recruits be received into the ser- 
vice. It will be sufficient for all useful purposes, that the remain 

der of the militia, under cettain regulations provided for their 
government, be enrolled and be mustered at long and stated inter 

vals; for in due process of time, nearly the whole mass of the 
militia will pass through the first and second classes, and be either 
memt ers of the active corps, or ef the reserve, or counted among 
the exempts, who will be liable to be called upon only in periods 
The manner of enroliment, the 
number of days of service, and the rate of compensation, ought to 
be fixed by law; but the details had better be left subject to regu 

lation—a plan of which I am prepared to submit to you.”’ 


Now, we ask whether the objections of Mr. Rives to 
the plan of the Secretary do not apply with equal, and 
on some points with greater force, to the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson? It is nota little odd, that the 
pupil is always runniog his head against the master. — 
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So similar are the features of the two projects, that Mr 
Poinsett might almost be accused of plagiarism, did not 
the merit of every plan of this nature consist in the de- 
taile and execution, rather than the idea. Does Mr 














sand men, always ready to take their places in the 







of “ upwards of three hundred thousand men which 
will furnish a competent number for offence and de- 
fence, in any point where they may be wanted.” Does 
the Secretary designate the age of from 2) to 37, as the 
proper period of life ? Mr. Jefferson indicates the shorter 
but more vigorous interval “between 18 and 26.’" Does 
Mr. Poinsett recommend, for the purpose of constant 
rotation, the annual exit and entrance of twenty-five 
thousand men?: Mr. Jefferson also suggests a regular 
rotation. Does the Secretary suggest that the remain- 
der of the militia, “under certain regulations provided 
for their government, be enrolled and be mustered al 
long and stated intervals’ and “counted as exempts,” 
&c.? Mr. Jefferson observes, that “the reducing to the 















desirable to our younger citizens, inasmuch as it en- 






disturbed repose in the bosom of their families." Does 
Mr. Poinsett desire a body of militia in “active service’ 
and “another of equal number as a reserve ?"’ Mr. Jef- 






\tracted training, and to compensate them when so 
, I 


ranks in defence of the country ?”’ Mr. Jefferson speaks | 


} 


| life, the estimate is enormously increased. 


‘are so notorious all over the Union, and which would 


early period of life all its active services, cannot but be | 


gages to them, in more advanced age, a quiet and un- | 


Poinsett propose a “milit& force of two hundred thou- | engaged. 
we con comprehend neither terms not things.—The 





THE CRISIS. 
or sepatated from the mass of the people. The 
plan, in one word, is to give to one portion of the | 
citizens, the advantages of a more careful and pro- 


] enthusiasm for Harrison, which is so 
exhibited by the Opposition. As a proof 
of what we assert, we give the following candid con- 
fession from a Whig paper of Virgmia. ‘“‘When we 
If this constitute a standing army, then! saw Mr. Poinsett’s plan, &c., we took it for granted 
that the Opposition press would have, at once, opened 

its batteries—but strange to say, fora long time, nota 
word was said.’ The signal had not been given, the 
key-note had not been sounded; the awful discovery of 
a military plot against the liberties of the country, had 
not yet been announced. The tears and groans had 
not yet been ordered. The hired mourners had not yet 
been engaged, to how] at the funeral of freedom. These 
hypocritical lamentations, put us in mind of the direc- 
tions in the Stage copies of a play, ‘Walk down to the 
left, and burst into a flood of tears.’ Mr. Rives has 
had a principal hand in ferreting out this immense 
mare’s nest, and he arrogates to himself, therefore, 7s 
much merit as was recognized in the geese, whose 
timely cackling saved the Capitol from the Gauls.— 
The solemn gravity with which he utters his Cassan- 
dra vaticinations, is indeed ludicrous. One might al- 
mest suppose him sincere, “he hath sucha trick of me- 








hyperbolica 
ridiculously 


loss to the Treasury is a gain to the Nation, even in 
a pecuniary point of view. Estimating the present 
militia of the United States at a miion of men, (a ve- 
ry moderate calculation,) what must be the loss occa- 
sioned by the sacrifice to them of one or two days an- 
nually, and that to little or no purpose, under the pre- 
sent system? The mere sacrifice of ordinary labor, 
would amount to more than a million of dollars, and 
when we consider that many of the men called out, are 
skilful citizens, or employed in the higher pursuits of 
We do not 
speak now of the demoralization, the drunkenness, the 
debauch, the violence, for which militia trainings 


be obviated by the regular discipline and stricter sur- 
veillance of the system proposed. Mr. Rives thinks, or | 
pretends to think, that this would add many millions 
to the public burthens. We cannot imagine how the 
annual expense would reach half a millon, which is | 
nothing when compared to the loss incurred by the 
people and to little or no purpose, under the present 
system. How the temporary compensation, to be 


| lancholy.”’ 
But we are now to convict Mr. Rives, and that upon 


evidence the most irrefragable, of a deliberate perver- 
sion of the solemn testimony of history. It is contain- 
ed in the following extraet from his letter: 








ferson earnestly recommends a “separation of the more | 
active part from that which is less so,” &c., &e. We 
might continue the striking parallel, were we not ap- 
prehensive of trying the patience of our readers Many plans for the re-organization of the militia have 

We find Mr. Rives again at his usual tricks of muti- | been suggested, and they, almost without exception, 
lation and perversion. ‘The troops,’ he observes, ‘to | embrace the featnres of a more frequent and protracted 
be armed, equipped and paid by the U.S., ‘accordingto| training, and with compensation when thus engaged 
a rate of compensation to be fixed by law,’ but in other | The idea of the Secretary is nct a novel one, and his 
respects to be under the ‘regulation’ of the War De- | project mnst be estimated by its details and execution, 
partment.’’ Now, what is the language of the Secre-| which he will doubtless ably and satisfactorily explain. | 
tary, which is here: partially and disjointedly quoted? | From what we have been able to gather, it seems to us, 
“The manner of enrollment, the number of days of ser- | eminently practicable and republican, and calculated to 
vice, and the rate of compensation, ought to be fixed by | obviate the necessity of a larger standing army than is 
Jaw; but the details had better be left for regulation—a | at present contemplated, which, without some such | 
plan of which Iam prepared to submit to you.” The substitute, will become unavoidable. Our present po- 
only possible plan for rendering the militia more efiici- sition by no means resembles our situation, fifty, twen- 
ent, is to train and discipline them more frequently or for | ty, or even ten years ago. We have formidable neigh- | 
longer periods; and this can only be done by selecting bors on the North, the West and the South, not to speak | 
a portion from the mass, as all the citizens of the coun- | of the Atlantic coast, to which Europe is now so approx- | 
try cannot be spared so often, or for somuch time, from | imated by the invention of steam. Large armies and | 
their customary avocations. This, then, is the essen-| the most tremendous means and materiel of destruc- | 
tial feature of the plan of the Secretary, and indeed | tion may now be transported across the ocean in the | 
must be that of every such project. This portion, the 


short space of two weeks. Our sea coast is studded | 
Secretary, in the phraseology of Mr. Jefierson, calls with opulent and unprotected cities, and exposed at} 
the “active” force, and is to be composed of 100,000! numerous vulnerable points. We are engaged with | 
men, instead of Mr. Jefierson’s 300,000. Another hun-!an almost invincible foe at the South; in a state of 
dred thousand is to form a “reserve;’’ that is, a force | hostile preparation and expectancy, all along our | 
not in activity, but in readiness. The remainder of Western frontier; and threatened at the North with 
the militia are to be exempt from actual duty, and | awar,.with the most powerful nation upon earth and 
“liable to be called upon only in periods of invasion or sea. Will a few thousand regulars, seattered over 
imminent peril.’ Thus farall seems very innocent, es- 


a space of many thousand miles, meet these exigencies, 
pecially when we consider that the civic character is actual and contingent? Surely not, and it behooves 
constantly maintained by the circumstance that “twen- us, if possible, to find an effectual substitute, in harmony 
ty-five thousand men will be discharged from militia’ with our habits and our institutions. We hear it re- 
duty every year, and twenty-five thousand fresh re-| marked every day, that in the event of a war, we shall 
cruits be received into the service.” Such perpetual | be beaten soundly, for the first yearortwo. Butis this 
fluctuation and interchange are certainly incompatible | desirable or inevitable? When onr cities are burned or 
with the idea of a standing army, especially as the con- | sacked, our fields desolated, hordes of vindictive sa- | 
trol of the Government, in the new system, will not 


vages bytchering our women and children, while a ser- 
be greater than under the old one. Speaking ofa pro- 


vile war, perhaps, rages in the heart of the country, | 
per military preparation, Gen. Washington remarks:— 


will there be any consolation in the reflection, that, ne- 
“Nor can such arrangements with sch objects be ex-| glecting the earnest councils of a Washington and a| 
posed to the censure or jealousy of the warmest friends 


| Jefferson, we made no preparation for the danger?— 
of Republican Government. They are incapable of | Where then shall we flee for succour, not to avenge 
abuse in the hands of the militia, who ought to possess 


our slanghtered people, but to stay the gory hand of 
a pride in being the depositary of the force of the Re-| massacre; to pluck the knife from our throats, the brand 
public, and may be trained to a degree of energy equal | from our habitations? We are not attempting fully to 
to every military exigency of the United States.” How / explain, or indeed to urge upon the country the parti- 
different this trom the canting, whining tone of Mr. j cular plan of the Secretary of War. Perhaps the ex- 
Rives, when he exclaims, that “this most extraordina- | pense is too great for the present state‘of the Treasury; 
ry ptoject, emphatically endorsed as it is by the Presi- I 


perhaps the public mind js not yet prepared for its adop- | 
dent, deserves the most serious reflection of every | tion; perhaps we shall require the lesson of calamitous | 
friend of the public liberty.” 


experience to arouse our attention to its importance. 
Such a force as that recommended by the Secretary He, himself, does not urge its immediate execution, but | 

of War, is precisely a militia, in the semse of the Vir-| presents it to the public, for thought, for examination, | 

ginia Bill of Rights, which declares, that “a well re- | for improvement, if practicable 

gulated militia, composed of the body of the people, | 





fixed by law, can subject the men to executive 
control or influence, we are at a loss to conceive. 






























































as a Statesman and a Patriot to recommend; it is for the | 





trained to arms, is the proper, natural and safe defence | 
of a free State." When a militia so constituted, per- 
petually replenished from and returning tc the body | h 
of the people, is dangerous to liberty, then and not be- | ed, with unanimous concurrence, 
fore, will the people be unworthy of freedom. Does 

the circumstance of thew being paid, when in the field, 

constitute them a standing army? Why, the present 

militia, when in actual service, are paid by the Govern- 

ment, often, too, at an enormous expense, to very iit- 

tle purpose. According tothe Secretary's plan, the | 
active portion of the militia, amounting to one hundred | 
thousand men, throughout the Union, are to be trained | tion, which has vainly conspired to overturn the pre- 
annually; say from ten to thirty days, as Congress may | sent Republican Administration. 
determine. Their pay, during this time, we believe, | 
is to be that of the army, certainly a very moderate 
compensation, forthe loss of time which they undergo, | 
and one to which they are justly entitled. At otSer, 
dimes, they receive no pay, and are not distincuished | 






recommendations is insincere. It is an after-thought. 
The project was at first received with approbation, 
even by the Opposition, ‘The first note of alarm was 
rung by Mr. Preston of the Senate; but with him, was, 
as usual, a mere flourish; it was then eaught up by Mr. 

















well-founded Republican jealousies which the name 
of standing army excites,"” and hence all the clamor, 
which is just about as sincere as the feigned, spurious. 
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od 













He has felt it his duty, | 


jcountry to adopt or reject it. Of this, however, we are | that the very 


The clamor which is now raised against his judicious | 


Rives, and is now generally echoed by the mongrel fac- | 


It was suddenly dis- | 
covered, that it was a proposition admirably adapted to | 
arouse, in the imgenuous language of Mr. Rives, ‘‘the | 


“I know of but one precedent for so profound a contrivance; 


and that was in the days of the ‘English Commonwealth’, so called, 
when that wily statesman Oliver Crorawell, divided the kingdom 


into ‘twelve military jurisdictions,’ just as the Secretary now pro 


poses to divide the United States into ‘eight military districts,’ and 
under cover of organizing the militia, caused them to be ‘enlisted,’ 
or recruited, under proper officers, and ‘regular pay to be distributed 
among them;’ which the historian says, the Jord Protector found 
to be a most effectual ‘resource’ for repressing his political enemies, 


but which all reasonable men considered as ‘throwing aside the 
mask of liberty,’ and ‘parcelling out the people into so many sub 
divisions of slavery.’ I have no disposition to question the origi 
nality of the Secretary, by insinuating that he may have derived 
the hint of his plan from so celebrated an authority.”’ 

We immediately subjoin for the purpose of compari- 
son or contrast, the passage from Hume here alluded 
to, and partially quoted. ‘In order to raise this im- 
position, which commonly passed by the name of deci- 
ne of one tenth of the property of the 
Cavaliers Royalists,) “the Protector instituted 
twelve Maj: Generals; and divided the whole king- 
dom of England into so inany military jurisdictions.— 
These men, assisted by commissioners, had power to 
subject whom they pleased to de cimation, to levy all the 
taxes imposed by the Protector and his council, and to 
imprison any person who should be exposed to their jea- 
lousy or suspicion; nor was there any appeal from them 
but to the Protector himself or his council. Under colour 
of these powers, w hich were sufficiently exorbitant, the 
Major Generals exercised an authority still more arbi- 
trary, and acted as if absolute masters of the property 
and person of every subject. All reasonable men now 
concluded, that the very mask of liberty was thrown 
aside, and that the nation was forever subjected 
té military and despotic government, exercised not 
in the legal manner of Kuropean nations, but ac- 
cording to the maxims of Eastern tyranny. Not 
only the supreme magistrate owed his authority to 
illegal force and usurpation: He had parcelled out 
the people into so many subdivisions of slavery, and 
had delegated to his inferior ministers the same unlimited 
power which he himself had so violentiy assumed.” The 
mutilation,*the misquotation, the perversion of this 


mation,” ( 


| passage of the celebrated historian are astounding.— 


Setting aside the important difference between “inili- 
tary districts’ and military jurisdictions,’ where does 
Mr. Rives find the sliehtest color in the historian for 
the parallel which he has so insidiously drawn? Where 
does he find any thing about organizing, enlisting or 
recruiting the militia, and distributing regular pay 
among them,” &c., which all reasonable men considered 
as “throwing aside the mask of liberty, and parcelltng 
out the people into so many subdivisions of slavery’’r 
Does the historian say one word about the organizing, 
enlisting, recruiting, 7 paying the militia, or does he by 


the most remote allusion, ascribe the apprehensions 


and sufferings of the people to these causes Was 
it not the i/egal usurpation, the arbitrary power 
of these military stbordinates over property, liberty 
and life, which made all zeasonable men conclude, 


| liberty was thrown off, and 


mask of 


| persuaded, that the time is not distant, when this or a] that the nation was forever subjected to military and 
similar plan, will, from universal convictiog, be adopt- | 


despotic government? Was it not because the Pro- 
| teetor “had parcelled out the people into so many sub- 
i divisions of slavery, and had delegated to his inferior 
| ministers the same unlimited authority which he him- 
| self had so violently assumed?’’ Let any man compare 
| the passage of the historian with the mutilated, per- 
| verted version of Mr. Rives, and he will be filled with 
surprise, with indignation, with contempt, with pity.— 
What had the organization or training of the militia to 
| do with the nature, means or object of this dreadful ty- 
ranny—a tyranny, at which a Virginian will not shud- 
i der the less, because it was directed against the unfor- 
tunate cavaliers, whose loyalty, though perhaps a weak - 
| ness before, was then ennobled and dignified by adver- 
y conflicts of our fleeting day and ge- 
y d misrepresent, we 


++ 
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‘neration, we m deceive, we may 
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may libel each other; but let the solemn testimony of 
the past, on which Death and “Time have set their seal, 
tbe held sacred; let not that record, at least, be expung- 
ed! History is said to be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. Mr. Rives’ philosophy is false, and his exam- 
ples are spurious, 

To enliven the tediousness of this discussion, and to 
show how comprehensive, minute, pervading and ha- 
miliating was the tyranny of these military deputies of 
my Lord Protector, we refer the reader to the very 
interesting details which will be found in Harris's 
life of Oliver Cromwell, a writer more favorabie to the 
Protector and his cause than Hume.—They will fur- 
nish additional proot of the ignorance, or rather impo- 
sition of Mr. Rives. If we examine, too, his objec- 
tions to the project of the Secretary, we shall find that 
they are, as usual, chiefly verbal, mere quibbles, un- 
worthy the statesman and the logician. He does not 

. derive his arguments from common serse, from the 
substance and inaterials of the system, but seizes upon 
the terms, active service, “recruits,”’ “‘reserve,’” &c., 
&c.—terms convenient and fitting in themselves, for 
the purpose of exciting the prejudices of the people by 
deceivingthem. He has not in the slightest degree 
endeavored to prove from reason and fact, that the mi- 
litia, constituted according tg the Secretary's plan, will 
form a standing army, but pretends to assume it from 
these terms, and especially, because Mr. Poinsett has 
designated as the ‘active force,” that perpetually chang- 
ing portion of our armed citizens, who, returning con- 
stantly into the great body of the people, will leaven the | 
whole mass with the principles of military knowledge 
and discipline, and render this nation inexpugnable from 
abroad, and indomitable by domestic oppression. If a 
large and expensive standing army be dangerous to li- 
berty, it is on that account, the more indispensable that 
the people themselves be prepared to defend their 
liberties and independence. ‘A free people,” observes, 
Gen. Washington, the most judicious, temperate and { 

practical of men, “ought not only to be armed, but dis- | 
ciplined, to which end a uniform and well-digested plan 
is requisite.” We add, as very appropriate to the occa- 
sion, the following short extract from Hume, where he 
speaks of the famous battle of Dunbar: “In this bat- 
tle, it was easily observed that nothing, in military ac- | 
tions, can supply the place of discipline and experience, 
and that in the presence of real danger, where men are | 
not accustomed to it, the fumes of enthusiasm present- 
ly dissipate, and lose their influence. The Scots, 
though double in number to the English, were soon 
putto flight and pursued with great slaughter.”’— But 
as this discussion is rather dry, we shall terminate | 
our number of to-day with something which partakes | 


of the humorous and amusing. It is supplied by a 
report on the organization. of the militia, by that il-| 
lustrious captain and profound Federal statesman, Ge- | 
neral Harrison! It is obviously the production of 
a vain, weak, garrulous man; and instead of treating | 
this erninently practical subject, in a grave and busi- | 
ness-like manner, it is replete with common-place, | 
school-boy declamation, about the Greeks, the Romans 
and the Spartans—Saguntum, Carthage, Numantia, | 
Marathon, Platea, Cynocephele and Pydna—the Helots, 
the Campus Martius, the Gymnasia, &c., &«.—He 
beats all hollow Mr. Legare, who, in his famous Sub- 
treasury speech, had so much to say abont “Sparta, and 
Lyeurgus, and Darian polity, and black broth, and 
iron money, and Paulus Emilias, and St. Bernard, and 
Cluni, and Citeaux,”’ &c., &e.— What a fine thing it is 
to have learning—but a little common sense is more 
useful. The only portions of this report which are en- 
titled to commendation, are those which coincide 
with the views of the present Secretary of War.— 
As an example, we select the following passage 
“The advantages of a system that will bring into, 
the same corps, for the duties of the field, men of 
the same age and vigor, and throw the burden of 
military duty upon that clqass of citizens who would 
be enabled to perform it with fewer personal sa- 
crifices, were the motives to its adoption.”’ The plan 
of General Harrison isto pay and give a superior train- 
ing to the officers alone—a fallacious idea which has 
not even the merit of novelty; for, you cannot thus 
give to officers the eye, the tone, the quickness and 
precision of command, and trained officers without 
trained men would be as inefficient as a head without a 
body. He estimates that the expense of training the 
officers alone, according to his plan, computing the mi- 
litia of the country at a million of men, would amouut, 
at full pay, to “some hundred thousand dollars less than 
two millions,” and at half pay to more than a “million 
and a half of dollars per month,” that being the portion | 
of the year which we infer he designs for actual service 
or training! 

But this is by no means the most absurd or extrava- | 


gant part of Harrison’s famous project. His own lan- | 
guage will best convey his ideas 


“As the important advantages of the military part of 
the education of youth will accrue to the community, | 
and not to the individuals who acquire it, it is proper 
that the whole expense of the establishment should be | 
borne by the public Treasury 


}in all the higher seminaries 





“That, to comport with the equality which is the 
basis of our Constitution, the organization of the esta- 
blishment should be such as to extend, without exception, 
to every indiridual of the proper age 

“That to secure this, the contemplated military in- 
struction should not be given in distant schools esta- 
blished for that purpose, but that it should form abranch 
of instruction in every school within the United States 

“That a corps ef military institations should be 
formed to attend to the gymnastic and elementary part 
of education in every school in the United States, whilst 
the more scientific pari of the art of war shall be com- 
municated by professiors of tactics, to be established in 


| all the higher seminaries.” 


The absurdity of all this is amazing. The recom 
mendations are tog ridiculous to be treated with gravi- 
ty. To advocate the author of such a project and then 
bogyle at the plan of the Secretary, is indeed to strain 
ata gnat and swallow a camel. What, give a military 
education, at the expense of the Federal Government, to 
every youth in the country’ Make it a branch of in- 


struction in every school within the United States, of 


which the number of every degree and kind is count- 
less, the expense to be borne by the public Treasury? Form 
a corps of military institutions at the cost of the Federal 
Government, to attend to the gymnastic and eleme ntary 


| part of education in every school in the United States, 


.whilst the more scientific part of the art of war shall be 
communicated by professors of tactics, to be established 
** The foree of folly can 
no farther go’’’ What must be the constitutional no- 
tions of the man, whe could devise and recommend, in 
a formal report, such an inconceivable project? And 
yet we are told, that this is the great Statesman of the 
Jeffersor .chool—the advocate of strict construction, 
who is to bring back the governnient to original prinei- 
ples and to a pure and simple administration. The 
truth is, that this feeble old gentleman has no settled 
notions or principles at all upon the subject; that he 
has never thought with sufficient depth upon the nature 


of this or any other government; that he is a political | 
nullity, and that, ifelected, he will be a mere nose of 


wax, # be moulded at pleasure by the artful and de- 


| signing; clay in the hands of the potter, or rather, a 


VINDEX 


Diacocur between a Whig and a Citizen who had been 
absent from the Country several years 

Whig. Good morning. Why were you not at our 
great dinner ? 

Absen ee. [ understood it to be a party dinner .in 
honor of Mr. Clay, who was not in good odor either 
with you or myselfa few years ago; but [ have been 
absent so long that I do not know the state of parties 
at home. 

W. What are your difficulties ? 

A. I find men who were some years ago closely 
united in political opinions and associations, now dif- 


potter im the hands of Clay. 


| fering so much that even personal intercourse is inter- 


rupted. 

W. Thai is because some of them obstinately adhere 
to the Loco-Focos. If their doctrines prevail, all dis- 
tinctions in society will be lost, and. we shall become a 
band of low ruftians. I have joincd the Whig party, 
because itis the gentleman's party. 

A. [ know not what you mean by the gentleman's par- 
ty. Such a distinction is natural in a land where a heredi- 
tary aristocracy exists; but it seems rather ridiculous in 
this country, where the pride of birth js preposterous, 
and I have not discerned any superiority of manner or 
sentiments in the Whigs over those who adhere to the 
Republican cause, or to the school of Mr. Jefferson, to 
which many of you once belonged. Pretension is of- 
ten mistaken by vain men for gentility. 

W. Look at the men about the Administration at 
the seat of Government. They are not proper asso- 
ciates for gentlemen. We caunot tolerate an adminis- 
tration composed of such men. 

A. Then it is to men, not to mensures that you ob- 
ject. This is reversing the motto adopted by Monroe: 


‘Principia, non homines.’ 


W. We object both to the men and to the measures 
We prefer Harrison, because he isa gentleman born.— 
He belongs to one of the old and respectable families 
of Virginia. Van Buren descended from a vulgar 
Dutchman of Kinderhook. As to measures, the Presi 
dent and his adherents are levellers. The 
a National bank— Internal Improvements by the Gen- 
eral Government, a Tariff for protection, etc. 

A. You astonish me! When [ went abroad, such 
measures were Opposed by you and the whole Repub- 
lican party. At that time Mr. Adams’ notion that the 
“ well born’’ were entitled to all the offices, and “ the 


vy are against 


| people must be ground into dust and ashes,’’ were held 


in abhorrence. 
W. Why! my friend, on change tout cela. 
ence has tauglit us that we were wrong. 


E xperi 
Regular 


| government cannot go on without a cqunterpoise to the 


democratic spirit that prevails. The country cannot 
prosper under the Constitution, unless we give a liberal 
construction to that instrument. Many of us are 
growing rich and rising into importance, and we can- 
not maintain our standjpg under this levelling system 
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We have, therefore, changed our name and gone back 
to the old federal doctrines. We cannot bear to see 
the Loco Focos appointed to oflice while we are exclud 
ed, and we have declared “ war to the knife’ against 
our old associates, and we prefer “ plague, pestilence 
and faimine’’ to their success 

A. But do not wax warm on the subject. I am no 
office-seeker; and as you belong to the gentleman's par- 
ty, let us agree to differ like ure ntlemen Do not give 
your adversaries the advantage over you, by using 
harsh epithets towards them for adhering to theu 
opinions, when you have changed yourown. You re- 

proach your opponents as Lwco-Focos, mercenaries, of- 
fice-hunters and hirelings, when you admit your own 
object is to obtain power and place by taking a different 
road. While the Whigs claim all the decency, refine- 
ment, and gentility, it is inconsistent and unbe coming 
in them to apply abusive terms to therr adversaries 
W. The Administration party has taken such hold of 
the affections ef the ignorant multitude by the power of 
patronage, that we can only rout them by giving them 
a bad name, and assuming a popular one ourselyes-- 
This is what the populace can understand. When the 
Whigs get into office, they will shake off all syeh val 
gar fellows as now support Van Buren. They will pro 
tectthe people from their worst enemies—themselves— 
and administer the Government with purity and hones- 
ty for their good. As Watkins Leigh said “ They (the 
}people) have enough to do to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow : 

A. I do not see what security the people have for the 
greater honesty and fidelity of the Whigs. In every 
State where they preponderate, they shdw as strong @ 
zest for the spoils of office as their adversaries. They 
turn out all, both great and small, who are not “ face 
tion's slaves The two Adamses had their day with 
allthe patronage of the Government, and yet they 
could not sustain themselves—and by the way, that 
patronage of which you complain rather weakens than 
strengthens any Administration in this country .— 
Where it makes one friend, it makes a dozen enemies 

W. It may be so, but we are determined to make the 
experiment—to oust Van Buren and his venal erew— 


and the present hard times and the deranged state of 


the currency furnish us with a powerful lever to remove 
them from the position they now occupy 

A. Sut is it fair to attribute to the acts of the Ad 
ministration the eficvets of the specalating and extraya- 
gant spirit which has pervaded the whole country, the 
banks, and the several States, and which has in reality 
produced these hard times ? , 

W. Surely itis. In opposing the Government we 
act upon the principle “ that all is fair im polities," and 
as Van Buren has recommended the receipt of gold and 
silver only for the public dues, we naturally aveil our 
selves of that reconnmendation to make the people be 
lieve that he designs to separate the Goyernment from 
the people. That idea will tell at the cleetions 

A. Why, my frend, if you have reached that point in 
your warfare, itis needless for us to discuss the matter 
any longer; and if such be the primeiples of your party, 
I cannot see what the country ts to gain on the score af 
succeed Recolleet, that the people 
less valuable 


honesty, if you 
are not compelled to receive any thing 
than gold and silver for their daes, and if they, -or the 
several States are content to take de prec ated paper fur 
their own convenience, it isa voluntary act— Now, tv 
| Government, which is but the servant or agent of the 
people, is not at liberty, under the Constitation, (which 
declares that all taxes, imposts, ete., shall be uni- 
form,'’) to receive ‘paper of unequal values m payment 
of public dues; and | hardly think. the people can be 
duped by so flunsy a pretext, as is used in the ery of 
“one currency for the People, another for the Govern 

ment.’ That expression originated with my trend 
Mr. Rives w 


then declared himself an armed neutral, and finaliv, | 


ho, from impatienee, bevtame disaffected, 


am sorry to find, has dvserted hie old standard, and, |ike 
a soldier of fortune, has taken service on the other, side 
W. You have not kept pace with us during your long 


labsence; but you will come over to us, when 
little more of the iniquities of the present Administra 
tion, and know the characters of the respective leader: 
Had you attended the two late public dinners here, yo 
would have seen the difference We had a thousand 
gentlemen, and many capital speeches. The Locos had 
only about three hundred, and no speeches—Tha one 
was a splendid and animating scene—the other avery 
stupid affair , 

A. | dislike public dinners at any time, and much 
more when they show a spiritofman-worship. [ once 
had great respeet for Mr. Clay, although I did not agree 
with hun in politics, but I confess his late electioneer 
ing tours have impaired that respect. He has twice 
sufiered himself to be thrust aside to make room for the 
weakest man that was ever held up for the Presidency, 
merely because the Abolitionists sustained hirn 

*“ His varied life is toss’d on Faction’s wave, 

A leader now, and now a party’s slave.’ 
If reports are true, a comparison between the smaller 
dinner and the “ monstrous’’ oné exhibits nothing in 
| favor of the latter, either in regard to the gentility or the 
sobriety of the company 
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° 
W. I am afraid you have fallen into the hands of the 
Loco-Focos, or you would not have imbibed such 
opinions. Remain a little longer with us, and you will 
find out their destructive principles, and give them up 
asa“ pack of blogdhounds,* who cannot be satiated 
until they have devoured all our substance. 
A. You are at your hard names again, and as that 
ort of rhetoric makes no japression on me, I will bid 
t. adieu for the present. “ 
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“ A wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men from 
tnjuring one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 


own pursuits of industry and improcement; and shall not take Srom | 


the mouth of labor the bread it hax earned, This is the sum of good 
government,—Mr. Jerr wnson’s Inavauaar Aponess, 


THE MASKS AT LAST THROWN ASIDE! 

John T. Anderson, Ed. Fontaine and Barrett G. 
Payne have at length confessed, what truth and candor 
required them long since to have owned, viz: that they 
are Whigs ! Their preposterous affectation of a refusal to 
join this party ; the solemn farce of negetiation with 
them from adjoining rooms in the Capitol, with open 
doors between them, have deceived no person. Every 
intelligent man has comprehended and derided: this 
mockery—every honest mind lms viewed it with dis- 
gust and scorn! Many recollectthe noisy bluster of the 
hug. Senator from Botetourt, in attempting to repel a 
just remark of Mr. Tod to this effect: * that the Con- 
sercatives were now divorced from the Republican par- 
ty ;"’ and yet his rant and nonsense about the decree or 
Bull of my Lord Pope, designed to cut him off from that 
marty ,(thus denying, by the by, his voluntary secession,) 
we. scarcely died away upon the ear, when the little 
equad come forth and proclaim the entire truth of the 
accusation against thein—Aye, and proclann by the 
game act, their own seandalous dissimulation in pre- 
tending heretofore to a distinct party organization 
from the Whigs; an organization, based upon principle, 
wid one which identified them with the Republican 
Administration, except as to a single measure of expe 
diency. And what is the motive essigned for the 
humbling confession thas made ; for, the Government 
has adopted né new policy ; recommended no unex- 
pected measures? Why, the excuse pleaded is, the cha- 
racter of opinions and measures long sinee kaown, and 
with a single exception, approved and sustaimed by 
these very men, who shew themselves unc-<nscious or 
regardless of the folly or dishonesty er of both these 
imputations, which may be fastened upon them by their 
former compared with their present coarse. For, if they 


have supported measures whose tendencies tuey did not | 


comprehend, they wanted both the sagacity and inde- 
pendence requisite for a public trust; if they supported 
what they knew tobe wrong, they were o:noxious to 
severer censure. 


of these men is perhaps far different from the causes | 


they have alleged. When the charge of desertion 


from the Republican into the Whig ranks was met, as | 


before mentioned, with so much bad temper, the Sena- 


torial contest was still peading before the Legislature. | 


The plan of the Little Lxpunger was to operate by secret 
missives, not by open declaration. There was still dan- 
er of jeoparding his hopes by offending some one voter 
ina nicely balanced combat. Sinee then, the election 
has been deferred; a proclamation has been issued 
from Castle Hill in favor ef the Federal nomination at 
Harrisburg: The Great Western has eaten and drunk 
amongst us at the “ monsTROUS pinNER,’’ and at divers 
lesser counsels, descending to play at them all second 
Fiddle even toa miserable Kir. The plot having been 
all arranged,the trio have doubtless considered dis- 
yuises as no longer necessary ; or rather they have 
_ pusbed to an extremity where disguises ate no 
longer practicable. "Tis a curious fact, and one which 


The true reason for the late conduct | 


an honest politician and faithful representative, by the 
most sacred obligations toapply. He knows that he 
| was elected, not under any equivocal denomination ot 
|character ; but as a declared and zealous friend of Mar- 
| tin Van Buren’s Administration. He even how con- 
fesses this fact. Ile knows and declares, that all his 
formerly professed opinions in reference to that Ad- 
| ministration, have been changed—he knows that the | 
| elections in every county in his district, even the very 
| latest of those elections, have returned men, who, when | 
chosen, professed the opinions and feelings formerly 
avowed by himself. He cannot then say with any show 
' of eandor, that he knows the preferences of his district 
to be changed. Let him then sarrénder his commis- 
sion and go back and ask the support and approbation 
of his Fellow-Citizens, who would thus have an early 


= | opportunity of making known their wishes, beyond all 


doubt. If the boast he has made be sincere, he can 
have less objection to this obviously proper condnet, buat 
whilst intrenching himself in a position which secures 
him against the power of his constitnents, ‘tis an insult 
to them to talk of their approbation or their will, which 
‘he is enabled to disregard and to defy. * 


“The Whig Convert.” 

We recommend it tothe reader to study the Portrait, 
under this title, which we have copied into our 3d page 
| fromthe Globe. It is drawn to the life. Mr. Rives must 

wince under it. Nine-tenths of the Whigs will view | 

| infit—as in a mirror, the new associate whom they have | 
gained—and our Democratic brethren, will see with 
regret and indignation the perfect likeness of one, who | 
has abandoned their cause 


CHESTERFIELD, 
We are not at all surprised to learn, that Mr. Wm. R. 
Johnson (the ** Narotron”’ of horse racers,) has taken 
the political turf in Chesterfield County. We say we 
are not surprised to hear this; for, mighty efforts have | 
| been made for several years to bring out this course 
| racer against Mr. Cox. Old ‘* Napoleon’”’ “had other | 
fish to fry,” and said Vo. He would not now be a} 
| candidate, if it were not the last and dying struggle of | 
\the Federal party. They must bring ou: strong and | 
| popular’men in the different counties, and make a great | 
and convulsive etfort to put down the old De racy ; 
and henee they foree men to do what they do not want 
todo, The people of Chesterfield know how unwilling 
Mr. Johnson has been, of late, to become a candidate 
either for the Senate or the lower House. But that is 
all nothing. Mr. Johnson is to be used as a tool by the 
Whig Convention in Richmond, to make honest Re- | 
publicans in Chesterfield, give up their principles to) 
| him, because they like him. Now, we will see whe- | 
| ther they like the old Racer better, than they like their 
Old Republican principies. } 
Mr. Johnson used to be a stern Republican. But | 
| time and circumstances have changed him most won- 
derfully. It is, however, the Eden-frailty of mankind 
toerr. Some men do not like to continue running on 
|the same track they have been used to all their life, 
and change from love of variety or the hope of profit. Our 
fathers used to number Mr. Johnson among the Demo- 
| crats of the Jand—Some of our editorial fraternity re- 
member his standing up stoutly in the Legislature 
| alongside of the old Democrats of Virginia, and being 
regarded as a long-headed man, and atrue one too. We 
| know, that he went to the Baltimore Convention which | 
' nominated Mr. Van Buren for Vice-President—was ve-| 
|ry warm in the cause—was a thorengh-going Jackson | 
| man—went to see the old Hero, and cohogled with him 
| much about men and horses—pleasing and being pleaged. 
| But why has he changed? Some of us remember when 
|the old Turfite set his heart upon being Governor of 
Virginia. He was then a Jackson Van Buren man.— 
But the Democrats did not countenance; the Whigs 





| pire State; it is sure to go for Van Buren. 


| this city, if it has not already. 


| Republican party of 549 votes. 
| caster, the vote for supervisor isa tie, where the Whigs 


| the Whigs have hitherto been triumphant. 





Democracy of Chesterfield. We shall see, whether 
some men come into the-world booted and spurred to 
ride others; end whether the good people of Chester- 
field ure so muny cattle to be driven, or so many horses 
to be ridden. 

But, in addition to this effort of a turn-coat politician 
to carry men by personal love to him, a host of voters 
from corporations is to be brought into the scale. How 
many wiade yotes are counted upon? How many 
foreign yvotes—how many purchased votes—purchased, 
merely, to control the elections of that county, are to be 
given by citizens of .Richmond and Petersburg? Ches- 
terfield is one of the many counties, which some say 
belong to the nobility of Richmond and Petersburg.— 
How long wil! the Farmers and Planters of Chesterfield 
subimit to the silk stocking gentry of the towns? ‘This 
they must come to consider in some way. In truth no 
man cught to have more than one vote. But if the 
towns try to rule the whole country, every honest man 
in the country ought to vote against the candidates of 
the towns, and if they will do this firmly, the country 
people will soon be left to choose their own delegates. 
The people ought to look to this thing; they can cor- 
rect it, if they will. 

We have the most unbounded confidence in the De- 
mocracy of Chesterfield. They will do their duty.— 
They are neither the slaves of the towns nor the ser- 
vants of any “ Napoleon.” » 





Cheering from the Empire State. 
“New Yorx, March 10. 

“I hope the good cause will lose no ground with you 
in Virginia: the eyes of the Union are fixed on the 
‘Mother of States.’ Should she succumb before the 
Federal Whigs—at the coming election, the future 
would be dark indeed. Enteriain no fears of the Em- 
He will 
unite the party, as completely as it was united in ‘36. 
No Democrat dreams of voting against him—while 
hundreds of Whigs in this city prefer him to Harrison. 
In short, the Whig merchants are no longer kept in the 
traces by the politicians; they begin to think for them- 
selves—they see that the connection which the Whigs 
have formed with the Abolitionists will break down 
I should judge from 
the tone’of the remarks in some of the Southern pa- 
pers, that they were not aware of the close affinity 
that exists between Whiggery and Abolitionisin here. 
‘They are one and indivisible.’ They control the Go- 
vernor, the Legislature, and the Senate; they control 
the entire Whig pressin the State, with one exception, 
(N. Y. Star) and even old Noah is brought up witha 
round turn occasionally, Can the South have any sym- 
pathy for traitors? Impossible—but one would infer as 
much after reading the Richmond Whig, and some few 
other papers. Let them not sleep, or they may find 
they ‘sleep the sleep that knows ne waking.’ Treason 
stalks through the land, and men who should all unite 
in putting it down shut their eyes as it passes. Elect 


| the ‘nose of wax’ that the Whigs have nominated, and 


Abolitionists will govern the country. We shall do 
our duty here. See that the South does hers. We 
only ask. as much from the South as she did in '36 to 
overwhelm them.”’ 

The assurances of the preceding Letter are confirm- 


|ed by the returns, which we continue to receive from 
| the township Elections. 


The Whigs have carried their 
mayors in Buffalo and Black Rock; by a majority of 
52 only, in all—but in the contest between Seward and 
Marcy, the Whigs had a majority of 601—a gain to the 
In the town of Lan- 


have generally had a majority of from 80 to 100—We 
have carried various townships in Alleghany, where 
It is the 
same case in Madison and in Clinton county. The re- 





shews these men still not fully prepared for the job they | and Federalists scouted, the idea. They thought the 
have undertaken, that at, or just before the appearance | thing would not do. With goodness of heart and great 
of the proofs of their overt acts of treachery, each of | Shrewdnesa, he had not got along in the world in the 


thein, it ix said, had disappeared from the Capitol. They | ¢xact track that led to the highest office in the State.— | 


seemed unable even, though sustained by the presence | Whether this coyness on the part of the Democracy 
and countenance of the Little Expunger, to meet the | of the Legislature soured his stomach, or not, we will 
glances of those before whom they had so often and so | not decide, for there is not a Doctor among us, neither 
solemnly vowed their pure conservatism, as contradis- | of men nor horses, to enlighten us on this point. It is 
tinguished from Whiggery. . conceded throughout America, that Mr. Rives’ not 
There is something reaily amusing ‘n Citizen Fon- | getting the nomination as Vice-President under Mr. 
taine pushing poor old Barrett before himself as a sort | Van Buren, weaned him from the Democracy of the 
ef screen to cover himself with; and in the effort to | land. Like causes are apt to produce like effects. 
palliate his own defection by fulson ¢ praises of the like| Mr. Johnson used to be against Mr. Clay and all his 





delinquency in the Delegate frem Fluvadna.. Could | notions, and was even more opposed to Harrison.— | 


not the old fellow make bis own excuse? Citizen Fon- | Now, let him tell the honest farmers of Chesterfield 
taine vaunts, moreover, that his desertion from the | why he has changed. Mr. Clay and Gen. Harrison say, 
Democratic party meets the approbation of the people | they have not changed. 

of his District, and relies on their failure to instruct | ut the idea that the people of Chesterfield are to 
him. The evidence to which he appeals he must know | give up their Democratic principles for the sake of a 
to be utterly fallacious, because he knows the difficulty | ss Napeleon,”’ either of the sword or of horse flesh, is 
always attendant on procuring instructions. Few are preposterous. Mr. Johnson knows that two thirds of 
willing to encounter the trouble of going to all the | them are Democrats, and in supposing that their love 


| action js going on through the State. The Republicane 
j are now nobly doing their duty. All will be safe in 
| New York. 

Our accounts from Ohio are most cheering. The 
following is an extract of a letter which we received, 
| also by yesterday's mail: 

“CoLumbus, October 9. 

| “Rest assured, Sir, the Democracy of Ohio are on 

the alert! Our friends here are becoming more san- 
| guine of success every day. Ohio will never cast her 
| vote for a certificate Hero, and one on whom the Abo- 
| litionists can unite. The farce of the 22d ult. has 
| aroused the people; and when they are determined to 
“do or die,” the “isms'’ of the Whigs have but a poor 
| chance for success.” 





Re-action in New York. 

| The following Letter is from one of the most inte li- 
| gent and sagacious citizens of New York. We know 
|that he has taken the greatest pains to ascertain the 
| public sentiment in all parts of the State. See the 
| cheering result! In addition to his statements, we are 





voters of one county even; and the people cannot con- 
ven ently prepare and forward them, though in execu- 
tion of their decided inclination. There is, however, 
one accurate test which he has power to apply ; one 
which the peculiar position he occupies binds him, as 


for him is stronger than their love of their Country, he indebted to the last Nos. of the Albany Argus for ad- 
really insults-both their good sense and their patriotism. | ditional and extensive returns from the township elec- 
We shall’see, whether the noble spirit, that animated | tions in various counties—and the changes in behalf of 
the Flournoys of last Spring, to vote for their country ra-| the Administration are remarkable—the triumph pro- 
ther than their kin, will be found again kindling up the | mises to be complete: 
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- THE CRISIS. 





Extract of a ietter from 
“Wasuineton, March 13, 1840. 

“T aware, that you take a deep interest in the politics 
of the Union, and desire to place before your readers | 
the true aspect of things in the several States. I my- 
self have been a close observer for 30 years of the 
moves upon the political chessboard, and during the 
last 10 of them, have never erred in judgment in re- 
gard to the victors. My home is in the State of New 
York, and I am here ‘a looker on in Vienna.’ In my 
intercourse with the Whigs, I hear much boasting of | 
their prospects of carryfng Gen. Harrison into the Pre- 
sidential Chair; and New York is particularly spoken | 
of as being certain for him in November. I know the | 
Federalists are mostly false prophets—their prophecies | 
being generally the impulse of feeling, rather than the | 
offspring of sober judgment. It is hurrah boys! with 
them, without even counting their numbers; and, in | 
most cases, they fall a sacrifice to their heedless impetu- 


osity. 

“Tn 1837, the Whigs carried the State by about 16,000 
majority; in 1338, by 10,000; and in 1839, 3,500. There 
is to be a great battle next November, and the whole 
forces of both parties will be brought into the field.— | 
Even now, there are skirmishes in portions of the State, | 
and my purpose in addressing you, is to give an opi- | 
nion of the results. The town elections are connected | 
with local objects, and until within a few years, politics 
were not brought into question in the selection of per- 
sons to fill the offices—and the Federalists themselves 
introduced the practice of discriminating im that way: 
and now, the local elections are as good a criterion of 
party strength, as the general election. In some 25 
counties, where trials have recently been had for town 
officers, the results have shown an accession of strength 
to the Democratic interest. In Alleghany, Cattarau- 
gus, Lewis, Jefferson, One'da, Otsego, Chenango, Scho- 
harie, Fulton, Madison, Herkimer, &c., &c., the re- 
turns indicate a decided change of opinion in favor of 
the Administration, which makes assurance doubly | 
sure, that every inch of ground will be contested with | 
spirit, by the friends of Mr. Van Buren. I have letters, 
too, from various parts of the State, assuring the, that 
the Democracy is full of spirits, preparing for the great 
conflict. Undersuch circumstances, I have no hesita- 
tion in giving it as my deliberate opinion, that in No- 
vember, we shali not only overcome the 3,500 against 
us at the last Fall election, but beat the enemy by fromm | 
5 to 10,000 majority.” 


FOR THE CRISIS, 
“ Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man.” | 
The surprise which Richard the Third expressed at 
finding that his suit was favorably received by Lady 
Anne, (‘the bleeding witness of her hatred by,"’) could | 
not have exceeded that which filled the bosom of the 
“ Hero of North Bend,”’ upon first hearing of his nomi- 
nation, by the Harrisburg Convention, to the highest 
office in the Union. He knew, that upon that occasion, | 
he would have for his compétitors, two individuals 
holding prominent and conspicuous stations in the pub- | 
liceye ; the one, really distinguished for great military 
talents, and for brilliant services rendered to his country 
on the battle-field ; the other famed for his ability as a 
statesman, for his cloquence, and the elevated position 
he had occupied for many years in the public councils ; | 
and both, immeasurably his superiors in their peculiar 
and respective departments of public service. So that, 
whether military or civie honors were to bear the palm 
in that Olympic contest, he could not reasonably have 
anticipated that his brow was to receive the chaplet of 
victory. Butthe fates so ordered, that William Henry 
Harrison-was to be the Whig wominee for the Presi- 
dency : his was the first name drawn from the wheel 
of the great political combination lottery, in which the 
chief magistracy of a great nation, was the dazziing 
prize held out to the eager adventurers. And im one 
aspect, that result might be regarded as another evi, | 
dence of the blindness of fortune, in selecting by far! 
the least meritorious of the aspirants for her favor.— 
But if we view the matter in a different, and indeed 
the true light, we shall be enabled to account for a no- 
mination, which at the moment of its annunciation, fill- 
ed, not only Gen. Harrison, but the majority of both the | 
great political parties in the country, with amazement. 
There is no doubt whatever, that the first intelligence | 
of this event came like a withering blast upon the great | 
mass of the Whig party at a distance from the scene of | 
this political drama. {t was not until the first shock 
of mortification and disappointment had passed off, that 
they could be roused by their leaders into their wouted 
triumphant and blustering manner; and deep dissatis-| 
faction was evident in every lineament of their coun- | 
tenances. The storm of discontent thus rapidly gather- 
ing, was, however, soon allayed by the great master 
spirit at Washington—who stretched forth his wand | 
over the troubled waters, and bade them to be still, and | 


like Neptune, 


i 


levat ipse tridenti; 
Et vastas aperit syrtes; et temperat equor; 
Atque rotis summas !evibus periabitur andas, 
Bat { have diverged from the particular point under 
consideration, namely, the manner in which this unex- 


| before us. 
'eager pack, newly unleashed, are sent forth to join in 


pected nomination was produced. There is now no doubt, 
that it resulted from the fact having been pretty clearly 
ascertained, that Harrison would be able to unite the 
votes of the Abolitionists in his iavor, which neither of 
his competitors could, The frends of Harrison, how- 
ever, deny that he is m favor of Abolition; and yet, 
when called upon, in the most solemn manner, for his 
opinions upor that question, so vitally important to 
Southern interests, he, in the first place, declines a re- 
ply upon the ground of indisposition, and finally 
shrouds himself in a veil of impenetrable mystery which 
no effort has been able to remove. Why is this? Have 
not,the people a right to know the sentiments (upon al] 
the exciting and interesting political topics of the day,) 
of every individual who stands before them as a candi- 
date for the highest office in their gift? And if a per- 
son occupying that lofty position, should sedulously 
withhold his views upon a subject involving perhaps 
the longer ecntinuance of our glorious Union; can he, 
(putting aside for the present, the legitimate inference 
to be deduced from his silence,) expect, or does he de- 
serve the confidence of a people, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of whose govertiment is the strictest accounta- 
bility of public servants? But if the maxim ‘ noseitur 
a sociis,”’ or that a man may be known by his company, 
is a true one, it would not be a very violent stretch of 
the principle to conclude, where a public man is known 
to be sustained for the highest political office by a party 
avowing particular doctrines, and striving to propagate 
them with intemperate and fiunatical zeal, that that indi- 
vidual was not hostile to the views and wishes of the 
party thus sustaining him. But it may be said, that Gen. 
Harrison, whilst he hates the treason, may yet love the 
traitors; in other words, that though he abhors aboli- 
tion, he is nevertheless willing to avail himself of the 
aid of the Abolitionists to attain the Presidency. And 
of this, there would be no. cause to complain, if he 
would come out fairly and manfully, and let the whole 
country, Abolitionists and all, know his opinions upon 
this important subject. But this skulking and dodging, 
and attempt at mystification, in a candidate for the 
popular suffrages, let the office be high or low, is a 
course which deserves, and will doubtless receive the 
broad seal of reprobation from a free and enlightened 
people, and can never be countenanced by 
A LAWFUL VOTER. 
AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 

The celebrated De Tocqueville, in his work upon 
American Institutions, has given itas his opinion, that in 
the United States 

THE LAWYERS COMPOSE THE ARISTOCRACY 

We have always, unt: now, looked upon this as an 
unjust reproach, and calculated to excite improper jea- 
lousy of a very valuable class of our citizens. But the 
Whigs seem to enteriain a different sentiment, and 
countenance by their acts, the speculations of the mo- 
dern Montesquieu. For, they have formed, if we are 
not mistaken, with one or two exceptions, 

AN ELECTORAL TICKET ALTOGETHER OF 
as if the important and august duty of electing a Presi- 
dent of the United States could only be properly exer- 
cised by this distinguished class. W haat has become of 
their old electors—the time-honored servants of a form- 
er day ? They are laid upon the shelf, tomake room for 
their flippant successors. They were “ dumb dogs,”’ 
who could do no service in this »nexampled campaign 
The are “kennelled” at home, while an 


he 
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LAWYVFRS,; 


fuilery and haunt down the stag that stands at bay.— 
They count on the supposed influence of this class of 
men upon the plain, but honest firmer and planter or 
yeomen, as they are pleased to callthem. They count 
upon these being practised to sustain a bad cause, as 
zealously as a good one. They know, they are in the 
habit of making “ the worse appear the better reason;”’ 
and surely no cause, more than theirs, has ever de- 
manded the aid of this dangerous talent. 

But go on, gentlemen! Tar Jory or rae Covr- 
TRY is before you, and they will not prove themselves 
the fools you think them. They will not surrender 
their consciences to you, nor be led or driven as 
shall dictate. They will see in you advocates as 
judiced by your feelings, as ever you have been by a 
fee, when hired to maintain the proud man’s oppression 


y 
pre : 


or to hunt down the victim of his hate. Harrep ro 
ONE MAN, is the common bond—imay Lnot say the only 
Go on with your 


principle of unison among you? 

charges and indictments against him! A Virginia jury 

—the freemen of the Old Dominion, will pronounce his 

acquittal, and reward with their renewed confidence the 

man, who will have passed uninjured through the 

flames of a relentless persecution. SO BE IT! 
OMINOUS. “ 

How comes it, that the name of Joel Shrewsbury, 
Esq'r, of Kanawha, one of the wealthiest and largest 
slave owners in the State, should have been struck 
from the Whig Electoral Ticket that was submitted to 
the People at the last Presidential election, and that of 
Geo. Summers, Esq’r, a gentleman who voted, in the 
Virginia Assembly, for the Abolition of Slavery im the 





District of Columbia, substituted in his place ? People | t 
P.P. | Electors are appealing 


of Kanawha District, look to it 


oul 


bao: DAR 23 


GENERAL ORDERS! 
| The Whig Central Comittee to their Electoral Cir- 
lenit Riders, greeting: 
: 


It becomes necessary for the success of the Federal 
couse, that your invvements should be uniform through- 
}out the State,as well asefliciently directed, For which 
purpose, the Central authority of 21 deema it fit to is- 
sue these General Orcers. You must be found like 
Napoleon, always on horseback. You must seour the 
country, and go in search of adventures, like so many 
knights errant; constantly addressing and bamboozling 
the People. The Convention has, therefore, set aside 
the old Electors, and placed upon their Electoral ticket 
as many smooth, noisy, slangwhenging lawyers as they 
can collect. Your reat object is Lo rast the wind for 
Old Tippecanoe--to make capital, in other words, for 
furthering his election; and hence the question becomes 
what topies you can tone, which are best calculated 
to wake a noise, and properly glossed over to raise a 
prejudice against the Loco Focos and their candidate. 
We have this matter over in our 
minds; and have come to the conclusion, that you can- 
not more effectually throw dust into the eyes of the Peo- 
ple, than by slangwhanging on the following topics: 


anxiously turned 


The Secretary of War has prepared a scheme for or 
gonizing the militia. You must be sure, Uh refore, to 
represent it a serious plan for raising a stand/ng 
army. What, though Gen. Harrison did 
ago propose a scheme, mitinitely more objectionable; 
what, though he recommended it to the General Go- 
vernment to usurp the power of education, and seatter 
its patronage and professors ever all the schools of the 
Union, like so many frogs over the land of Egypt, for 
the purpose of gymnastics and martial exercises, yet 
our opponents may not find it out; and, whilst you at 
tack Mr. Poinsett’s scheme, they may not have the be- 
nefit of Gen. Harrison's echeme to offset the objections 
Rant, then, and rave about a standing army We may 
deceive a few in each county, and every recruit we 
raise for the benefit of the Whigs, contributes to keep 
up the sinking cause. 

Seize Wise's ad captandum expression, 
Mr. Van Buren’s as “the bloodhound Administration.” 
Cant all you can ebout the employment of such an in 

| strument—Bewai! the barbarity the 
poor Indians. What! though the blood of the women 
and children of Florida might be shed by this insidious 


as 


some years 


and abuse 


which threatens 


enemy, who larks and hides in the hawmocks of the 


peninsula, and who will steal ont of them in the night 
to burn the houses and shed the blood of our country 
efficient guides we 
“mn to they hiding 


f the bloodhounds;: 


men, anless we employ the end) 
can obtain; that is to say, track th 
places by the imstinetive sagacity o 
yet if we can make a clamor against it, so as to obtain 
a vote, you will attain the object for which you are em 
ployed 

Dwell upon the New Jersey case—but be sire not to 
carry along with you the Report which emanated from 
the majority of the Commnittee of the House of Dele 


gates. That document is too vulnerable in argument, 
and its style is im such bad taste, that it will only be 


laughed at and torn to pieces. Clamor about the sub 


ject, however; talk of the broad seal of the Governor, 


and the rights of the States. Vhat! though the Go- 


vornor of New Jersey has made a false and fraudulent 
return, and has attempted to set aside the will of the 
People; yet some of your saditors mat be catght by 


your slang. 

Abuse Martin Van Buren to the 
your declamation. Paimt bir sometimes 
rant, sometimes 484 CHUNOING lox, sometunes as Loo iniean 
ever to commit himself, and then as bold enough to do 
With this unmeasured and inconsistent 


utiost capacity of 
as a bold ty 


any mischief 


abuse of him, unite the. most extravagant praise: upon 
his competitor. Praise him as a military chieflain— 
Praise him as a Civilian. Praise him for the barren 
declarations of hia Vincennes speech—but keep out of 


view the whole stream of his subsequent opimions and 
measures, which directly run counter to his Vincennes 
address. 

Catch the sympathies of the public, ifyou enn, by the 
vilest trash and lowest appeals that can be made. Paint 
old Harrison as “the log-cabin and hard cider candj 
date.’ We will furnish you with ecarricatures in due 
season; with pocket hankerchiefs, and handbills, with 
the cabin and the barrel stamped upon them we 
once tried the coffin handbills But though we were 
foiled then, yet we may sneceed now 

In a word, spare no pains, most loyal missioneries, to 
deceive the People, to put down M. Van Buren, and 
elevate our great Captain. The press sha!! be made 
to praise your speeches ond to second your effurts—und 
whe knows but we may at last succeed, by hook or by 
crook, in prostrating the Little Magician? 

By order of Use Committee, 


ais 


Vive La Bacarenur 


To some such general rules in good sooth might the 
movements and the slang ofthe spoutiuig Electors be re- 
duced that garraloustribe, which is sent forth to make a 
noise throughout the State. Such are some of the fav: rite 
topics; such the miserable slang, to whiich the grand 
This scheme of traversing the 
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State for the purpose of making speeches, is so novel; : 


so contrary to our customs, and our notions of proprie- 
ty, that the People can never be reconciled or satisfied 


with it-—but the stalking horses they are using, the | 


hobbies they are all riding, the huinbugs they are urging, 
are still more objectionable —W hat, for example, are 
we to think of the two plots of the standing army, and 
the bloodhound Administration? ‘To blow the first sky- 
high, we submit the able Exposition of Vindex— which 
will be found in another part of our paper—Let as pass 
on to the other Whig stalking-horse: 


“The Bloodhound Administration 
This is another standing dish of the Harrison Orators 


—But did the Administration resort to the measure of 


itself? Were not the bloodhounds sent for by the 
authorities of the Territory of Florida? Has not the 
Secretary of War determined, since they have ar- 
rived from Cuba, to subject thei to rigid restrietions. 
Instead of roaming over the country and tearing the 
Indians to pieces, they are leashed up, and put into the 
hands of a keeper—and in this way, they are only so 
many guides to conduct our troops to the haunts of the 
skulking eunemy.—But let us hear upon this subjet the 
voice of the Governor of Florida, who, in his Message 
to the Legislature of Florida, of the 2eth February, re- 
commends such means as he deems best calculated to 
subdue ‘thg Indians, and save the lives of our own coun- 
trymen. THe tells them, that, 


“Since you have been in session, a number of our people, 
among them, a woman and ber children, have been literally butch- 
ered by the Indians, many of whom occupy the swamps and other 
fastnesses of Western Florida, from the Apalachicola and even 
beyond it, to the Sawannee; while, in East Florida, the recent 
murder of the mail carriers, within a few miles of St. Augustine, 
prove how unavailing hes been every effort to restrain the enemy 
mthat quarter. Indeed, it would seem, that these Wild Beasts— 
for so they deserve to be regurded—their cruelties and thirst for 
blood, place them beyond the pale of humanity—these wild beasts 
are becoming more and more andacious; their deeds of horror are 
rather aceurmulating than diminishing; they venture to assail 
houses, and appear in our public roads in the open day; they press 
beyond military posts, to perpetrate their murderous purposes, and 
start up like evil spirits, when leas: expected, to destroy the brave, 
the virtuous andthe innocent, ‘The number of Seminole Indians 
in the country can only be conjectured, but it is believed to be 
greater than is generally supposed. There are probably many 
Creeks and Cherokees, and even some of the Seminoles deported 
to the West, it is ewid, have returned; but be the number great or 
small, every thicket and deep forest is liable to be occupied by 
them; they elude pursuit—to drive them thoroughly from one part 
of the country to another, is impracticable; and it is ascertained 
that during the past year, they have planted and made crops with- 
in afew miles of military stations. Our situation is verging upon 
desperation—men sleep with arms under their pillows—a sense of 
insecurity accompanies the traveller in his journey on the high 
way—every neighborhood has its tale of blood; and those who are 
in authority look around with pain and distress, because they are 
powerless to afford an adequate remedy for the evils thronging 
upon them, in every direction.” 


Goy. Reid then provoses the organization of three 
Brigades, &c , &c., and finally le comes upon the to- 


pic upon which the Whig Orators are drawing for sup- | 


plies. Hear him—and then let us see who it is that 
feels more for the blood-thirsty Indians, than for our own 
women and children? . 


dogs, brought from Cuba. It is still believed, however, that they 
ymay be used with effect,-and why should they not be used? If rob- 
ders and assassins assail us, may we not defend our property and 
our lives even with bluedhounds? Shall we look upon our ruined 
dwellings—upon the mangled bodies of men, women and children, 
and then meekly say, ‘the poor fudians have done this—we must 


by mereiful and humane to them—we will not set our dogs upon | 
them—oh, no! that would be more horrible than these butcheries.”’ | 
Those who are safe from Indian alarms, in distant cities and | 


in gentle strains of humanity and 
yeliers in the log cabins of Florida, 
Let those 


peaceful lands, may indu 
brotherly love; were they 
they would attune their notes to harsher measures. 


men, in Whose héarts there is such a gush of the ‘milk of human | 


kindness,’ consider attentively a scene recently exhibited upon the 
Apalachicola. 


“Mr. Harlan’s dwelling was burned, and his family murdered, i 
Mr. H. was absent, | 
and an eye-witness givea the following account of the return of | 


in the afternoon of the 29th of January last. 


the unhappy man, with an armed party, on the day after the oceur- 


rence: ‘On arriving at the epot, we found every house reduced to | 


ashes, and at the kitehen door the bones of a human being aearly 
burnt up; after examining all around, we saw the track of mocca- 
sins, making ingress and egress the same course. On the trail, 
not far of", we saw articles of clothing, potatoes and papers drop- 
pea, about twenty-one perso! armed, now arrived from fola, 
amongst them Mr. Harlin, who in a wretched state of feeling, pro- 
ceeded to examine the burnt bones, which he believed to be those 
of his wife and son, whose knife he found amongst them. One of 
the company, in searching behind the garden, about one hundred 
yards off, called out, ‘Come here, Harlan; here is your wife!’ Joy 
immediately sprang to my bosom, and [ ran to see the dead come 
to life, where there was a general rush; but, lo! I found Mrs. H. 
tying prostrate on the ground, behind seme pine logs, with her 
throat cut,a ball shot through ber arm, ope in her back, and a fatal 
shot in the head, which must have been very near, as the ball-patch 
was sticking to her head. Her youngest son, say eight years old, 
lay near her side, With his skull fractured by a pine stick, which 
yay near him, He exhibited signs of life, and I had him carried to 
a shelter, water given him, and his feet, which were cold, put in 
warw water, and faint hopes are now entertained of his recovery. 
Had you witnessed the heart-rending sight of Mr. H. embracing his 
little son, and calling him by his nick-name ‘Buddy!’ ‘Buddy!’ 


_THE CRISIS. 





originated, and whose ample jnstification is the stern necessity 
which required it. j 

“A enizen, remarkable for his piety, integrity and intelligence, 
lately exclaimed, im my presénee, ‘1 would use devils, if Feould 
against such an enemy;’ and I wm compctied to yield assent to the 
sentiment. 

“In the strait to which we are driven, the severest means are 
tae best means; and whatever tends to the speedy termination of 
car protracted difficulties, will tend also to the preservation of hu 
man life, and to the advancementwf the cause of humanity.” 

The Tallahassee Floridian says, that 

**“No one can peruse the Message of Gov. Reip, whieh we bave 
iaserted to-day, without feeling the tear of sympathy trickle down 
his cheek. When it was read in the House of Representatives, 
every one was deeply affected. On its conclusion, his bitterest en 
emy iv that House, Mr. Putnam, rose and, with a voice that be 
spoke his emotion, moved that two thousand copies should be 
printed. We send a copy of this paper to Wise—one to Proffit, and 
one to Preston, aud ask then #0 read it, and then to’prate and 
whine about the bloodhounds if they can.” 


Items of News. 
The splendid Steamer, British Queen, Capt. Roberts, 
arrived at New York, onthe Ith. She left London on 
the 2d inst., and Portsmouth on the 3d, making her 


passage ina little over 15 days —The British Ministry | 


have fallen into the minority on several occasions, and 
it is supposed they will resign.—The French Ministry 


have resigned in consequence of the Chamber of Depu- | 
ties refusing to grant halfa million of francs, annually, | 
to the Duke de Nemours on his marriage.—Money | 


market at London remained much the same as per last 
accounts, but on Friday, the 28th Febrnary, (the 
settling day) there was a heavy pressure.—United 
States Bank stock had been sold at £15 10. The ac- 
counts of the doings of the Pennsylvania Legeslatute 
respecting the banks had reached England, which pro- 
duced the decline in the U.S. Bank stock.—The Liver- 
pool market was nearly bare of flour; sales at 30 6 to 
31, to arrive.—The Liverpool papers of the 29th Febru- 
ary represent the cotton market as very heavy, with a 
decline during the week of 1-5d. The sales are said to 
have reached 27,000 bales. 

The English papers are full of pompous parades and 
silly gossiping, on the Queen's marriage. 

The ship Morea at New York, arrived from Macao, 
eth November. The Captain reports, that on the day 
of his-sailing, oews reached that place ‘from Canton, 
that the trade with all nations had been stopped by the 
Chinese Government. 

Coneress.—The 5 Republican Representatives, who 
appear to have received the majority of the lawful votes 
of the people of New Jersey have all been qualified 

'and taken their seats in the House of Representa- 
tives.—The minority of the Committee on Elections, 
(Botts, &c.,) have published their views of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee—the majority (4) will publish 
their expose probably to-day._-The proposition of Mr. 
Casey to refer the memorial of the National Road Con- 
vention, held at Terre Haute, Indiana, to the Committee 
| of Ways and Means, with instructions to report a bill 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana and Ilinois, after some further 


109 to 88.—The H. of R. are still engaged on the bill 
for authorizing the issue of $5,000,000 in Treasury 
notes—but the Whigs are making long speeches for 
political capital, to the serious detriment of the public 
business.—In the Senate, Mr. Calhoun has delivered a 


national rights of vessels forced by stress of weather 
| into friendly ports, and the seizure of the brig’ Enter- 
prize at Bermuda. He condemns in strong terms the 
conduct of Great Britain. 
/on Foreign Relations. 
The Virginia Legislature--adjourned on Thursday, i 
o'clock, after a session of 109 days, haying passed 199 
acts. There are not many of great importance. Much time 
| in an abortive second attempt to elect a U. States’ Sena- 
| tor, and some time on the Public Lands’ Report, and on 
the N. Jersey case. Gen. Bayly’s Report on the N. Y. 
+Correspondence, is the most important paper that was 
| adopted.— Much time was spent on the Bank Bill. Fi- 
| nally, after two Committees of Conference, the two 
' Houses agteed toa bill, which suspends till the end 
of the next session so much of any act as subjects the 
| banks to forfeiture, and to the payment of damages be- 
yond 6 per cent., for refusing to pay their notes in spe- 
cie; and also suspends until Ist April, 184], the provision 
| which forbids their issuing notes for 5 and $10—It 
| limits the payment of dividends to six per cent., until 
\the Banks have resumed one month—It forbids the 
| Banks from negociating bills, drafts, &c., except they 
be passed by the Board of Directors—It also forbids a 
, Bank from discounting a note drawn by one Director, 


“No oceasion has yet occurred for testing the asefulness of the | consideration, was rejected on Monday, by a vote of 


long and able speech on his resolutions in relation to the | 


Referred to the Committee | 


has been wasted in long Speeches, Contested Elections, | 





| Commonwealth, acceptthg the provisions of this act, in 
which the deposites of the State are made, shall pay 
the semi-annual interest due from the Commonwealth 
,in the month of July next, in specie or its equivalent, 
|if so required by the ‘creditors, without charging any 
premium therefor.” 


Public Sentiment.—F.very thing wears a cheering as- 
pect. The coolest calculators estimate, that we shall 
carry the House of Delegates this Spring—have a joint 
vote next session—elect two U.S. Senators—and tri- 
|umphantly carry the Electoral ticket in November. 

Accounts are favorable in other quarters. A letter 
| from Pennsylvania says, “I have no fears of the Key- 
stone State.’ A letter fromg Albany, considers every 
thing safe in N. York—A letter from Ohio, ciaims that 
State, by from 5 to 10,000 majority —We have carried 
the Governor of N. Hampshire, by more than 8,000-- 
being an increase of near 2,000.—We have carried 4 
of the 6 wards in Detroit, Michigan,and reduced the 
Whig vote from more than 600 to 10.—We have ob- 
tained a triumphant vietory in Chicago, in I)linois.— 
Every thing looks bright. 





‘Another Burlesque '—The friends of the “hard cider, 
log-cabin candidate’ of Cincinnati have made them- 
selves ridiculous by another “ baboon”’ pageant. They 
dremmed up alarge crowd of both sexes to go to North 
Bend and present the Hero with a bald Eagle, which 
was “captured” (caught) in Crawford county, and ex- 
hibited at the great baboon Convention of Columbus. 
The Cincinnati Republican of the 11th inst. has de- 
voted two columns and a half to this august ceremo- 
nial, in which one of the most mock-heroic speeches 
on record was delivered by the Hero of the day.— 
What a splendid piece of mock eloquence, for instance, 
| is the following: 
| “This scene, (said General —f1.,) so glorious to the American 
| arms, our bird might have witpe.sed.—He might be the one, too, 
| which was seen to hover over our fleet on the glorious 10th of 


September, and that also, which accompanied the army in its march 
|} upon the Thames. Nay, [am so much pleased with bis appear 
ance, that lam willing to suppose like the human Aborigines of 
| this, our new continent, his ancestors might have emigrated from 
the old world, and that he may have descended in a direct line, 
fromthe very eagle, who perched upon the banner of the “‘all-ac- 
complished”? leader of the Macedonians, on his passage of the 
Granicus, and gave to his followers the assurance of victory.”’ 

The Literature of the present age has seen nothing 
| to surpass this sublime burst of Eagle eloquence, un- 
| less it be the Report of the majority m our own House 
of Delegates on the New Jersey case. 





Refused Honors to Gen. Harrison. 

At a special meeting of the Common Council of New 
| York, a motion was made to present Major General 
| Harrison with a Sword and the freedom of the City, as 
| the like had been bestowed on Decatur, Perry, &c.— 
| But the motion was negatived—Ayes 5—noes 12.-— 
| (Extract from Niles’ Register, vol. 5th, page 172, Now 
6th, 1813.) * 





| THE LITERARY PRODUCTIONS OF GEN. HARRISON! 

| The public having recently become ardent admirers of the 
| speeches and other literary productions of the distinguished vete 

ran atthe head of this article, and seeming to attribute to him the 
| combined excellencies of two contending Grecian chieftains at the 
| seige of Troy, we propose to indulge them witha publication of 
| his works in TEN PAGES DUODECIMO, handsomely bound in calf and 
| lettered, at 6 1-4eents per copy. The volume will be ornamented 
| with an admirable likeness of the General—around which is seen 
the following line adapted to him, from the Latin poet, with a 
slight alteration:— Quantum Ego marte feroci, tantum Ego loquendo— 
which by a free translation, may be rendered thus:—In war, not 
greater than in meagre speech. The work will be put to press with 
all speed—that it may be in the hands of every yeoman by th 

fourth Thursday in April next, to enable him to form a just est) 

mate of those powers, which have cast into the shade, the great 
orator of the West. JONATHAN BWIFT. 


THE YEOMAN. 
| Tama plain countryman without more than a common English 
| education, and I am sometimes a little at a loss for the meaning of 
words in my own language. So | keep a dictionary by me, and 
look up a hard word when it comes in my way. To day I came 
across your neighbor’s paper, “The Yeoman,” to which IL am 
| anxious to subscribe: and as I did not know exactly what it meant, 
| T got my beok_to find it out, supposing it was another name for “‘A 
Gentleman,” as that party look upon themselves as “the Gentle 
| man’s party,’? to which Lam desirous of belonging. What was my 
| surprise to find that there seems Tittle reason to doubt that it means 
jaclays BELOW the gentleman ! “Some say it means ‘“‘a common, or 
ordinary man;” others say it is an appellation given to inferior 
people; and tny dictionary says, ‘‘it is a freekolder Not ADVANCED TO 
| THE RANK OF A GENTLEMAN. This explanation has increased my 
| confusion; for, as I feel well assured the Editor can never have ap- 
plied the epithet to himself, 1 am driven to the conclusion, that 
the name of the paper has no reference to him, but to those for 
whom it is intended, and who by the application are represented 
as freeholders not advanced to the rank of gentleman. Pray, enlighten 
| ine. If we “ordinary people” are to form a lower rank in the 
| *Gentleman’s party”’ below the rank of gentlemen, I beg leave to 
be offish. [ humbly crave to renounce the epithet of yeoman, and 
| to continue what the valor and the wisdom of my forefathers made 
me, A FREEMAN. 








“The Crisis,” is advancing with unprecedented suc- 


‘Buddy!’ with the solemn sound of parental affection, sunk to the | and endorsed by another—It also forbids any officer, on | os PR p 
lowest ebb of dejection; and Sona running to thecorpse of his pain of immediate dismission, from re-issuing any note eR 250 per art oe ee We 
wife, throwing his arms around her, crying out, ‘My Wife!’ ‘My | - , : : lave never seen any thin ike it. ay it prove 
dear Wife!’ ‘Oh! my dear Wife!’ | know your feelings would have | under $5—It also provides, “That ‘the remedy against | y g eu. 





given way as mine did; I had always felt a sympathy for these | 
merciless savages, but my heart now assumed a stern fortitude, 
foreign to its nature, and { felt like hot leaving an Indian foot t 
make & track in the ashes of the desolation they have made.’ =, 

“Who can read this extract from the letter of a highly respecta- 
ble gentleman, without anguish? Who can witness such atrocities 
without admitting it to be lawful to use bloodhounds against such 
hellhounds? ; 

‘Phe introduction of these animals is entirely, it is believed, a 


vemitorial measure. It 1s creditable to the officer with whom it And the 13th section provides, “That the Banks of this | 50 cents per bushel. 


| tice, shall be, and is hereby suspended, until the Ist day 
}of January next, any thing ‘in ‘this or in any other aet 
, to the contrary notwithstanding; Provided, however, 

that this section shall not be construed so as to apply to 
}any pending motion, or to any case in which a demand 


} of payment has been heretofore made and refused.’’— 


| the Banks of this State, by motion upon ten days’ no- | 


worthy of the patronage it has won—-solid, cash pa- 
tronage, too ! ° 


}— mars = 


RICHMOND MARKETS, March 20, 1840. 
| Tosacco is without material change—the London and Liverpool 
| accounts by British Queen, to 29h ult., are not favorable for To- 
bacco-—prices were tending downwards. Our inspections this 
| 





week are smaller—say 50 hhds. per day, average. Friovur, Canal, 
$4 1-2a 458 per barrel. Warar 95 cents to §) per bushel. Corn, 
WINFREE & WILLIAMSON. 
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